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Jlnnouncing...2. Broader Service to 


AVIATION Readers and Advertisers 


To expand and intensify Aviation’s service and 
to keep a step ahead of the growing needs of the 
industry, Aviation will change and add to its 
publishing service after the weekly issue of July 5, 

Under the new plan. Aviation will become a 
monthly publication, presenting in one issue each 
month, feature articles, technical matter, devel- 
opments in aircraft and airports, articles on pro- 
duction and service and a careful selection of 
other information on improved methods and 
practices in all divisions of the industry, 

For the reader who has a primary interest in 
aviation news — for the busy executive whose 
plans and policies are influenced by the news of 
important events occurring throughout the world 
— Aviation will publish a comprehensive and 
authoritative weekly reporting service known as 
The Aviation J^ews. 


Thus the oldest aeronautical publication in 
America utilizes a tool of editorial specialization; 

Mature interprebtion cf feature articles that cali for detailed 
study and analysis before presentation; the high spots of 
workable infonnation for readers who are responsible for the 
practical operations of the industry. And — 

Concentration of the unporcant news in a special weekly 
reporting service for the policy-forming men of the industry. 

The firat issue of Aviation in its new form will be 
the August issue, appearing July 25, with suc- 
ceeding issues on the 25th of each month. The 
first issue of The AviiitioTi T^ews will be pub- 
lished July 12, with succeeding issues appearing 
every Saturday. 

Because the new publishing plan is designed to 
give readers a better service closely fitted to their 
functions and responsibilities, we believe that it 
will result in a greater reader-interest and in 
more effective advertising. 

Details of the new plan and the special oppor- 
tunities afforded by it, may be obtained through 
the nearest McGraw-Hill office. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 

New York, PhilxJelphii, Boiton, Detroit, Clevehnii, Chicigo, St. Louie, 
Sac Pracciaco, Lot Aogelea, Greenville, Waihington. 
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Lapping is One of Ex-Cell-O’s 
Most Important Facilities 


P ISTON PINS, link pins, cam followers, and 
other similar parts designed for aircraft engine 
use, require a degree of precision not obtainable by 
ordinary methods of production. Ex-Cell-O produces 
such important parts on precision lapping machines, 
holding to a tolerance of .0002" and obtaining a 
mirror-like finish on the work. 

Ex-Cell-O's plant facilities include internal, external, 
Blanchard, and surface grinding, thread milling, pre- 
cision gear production, automatic screw machine pro- 
duction and the most modem of eleccrically controlled 
equipment for accurate heat-treating. All Ex-Ce!i-0 
aircraft engine parts are manufactured to engine 
builders’ specifications. 



1200 OAKMAN BLVD. 


Ex-Cell- O 

<5- n~ool 

Corporation 


£x-C<lI-0 sIm manufacCuTcj 
Ex-Ccll-0 ilTill itg buthings, iKc 
/amotu Ex-Cctt-O inUmol prindiTij 
ani Diuil cTtgine fuel bumj 
Jlluxtrated boohleE u>iU ^ 
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W RITE 



FOR NEW 

DOPE 

COLOR CARD 

AND 

FINISHING 

SPEC 

1 F 1 C A T 1 O N S 

kJEW oirplon, 
1 ^ included ir 

i colors and a new finishing system ore 
1 Berry Brothers' new combination color 


cord and finishing specifications. The latest hues in 
Berryloid Pigmented Dope are highly visible — durable 
— developed especially for airplanes. Lighter in weight 
than lacquers or oil base finishes — they can be brushed 
or sproyed on metal or fabric and cost approximately 
one-half as much as other types of finishes. They won’t 
crack or ringworm under severe pressure, can be 
refinished without cracking and resist weathering better 
than any other finish known. Write for our cord — see 
the latest colors and leorn the new finishing system. 
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dependable airplane engine... 


the MacClatchie 
Panther— uses NicfeeZ 
Alloy Steel Parts 

T he MacCLATCHIE panther, one of the 
first successful L-head aviation engines, has 
proved its dependability by all possible tests, both on 
the block and in the air. This seven cylinder 150 H. P. 
engine embodies several new departures in construc- 
tion, among which are the elimination of rocker 
arms and some 200 other parts. Its overall diameter 
is less than that of any other power plant in its class. 

While the Panther engine owes its special improved 
design to the ingenuity of MacClatchie engineers, the 
company has been guided by past experience in the 


selection of materials. Nickel Alloy Steel is used in 
the crankshaft, connecting rods, gears and all other 
parts subject to stress or wear. 

As a successful producer of high grade oil well 
equipment, the MacClatchie organization under- 
stands the benefits to be derived from using Nickel 
Alloy Steels. They assure toughness to withstand 
abuse, and they permit light weight together with 
strength to resist shock and stress. The scientific 
judgment exercised in specifying Nickel Steels is con- 
firmed by the experience of practically all manufac- 
turers of aircraft engines throughout the world. You 
are Invited to communicate with our staff of engi- 
neers for detailed information on Nickel Alloy Steels. 

lo(glk©D 

FOR ALLOY STEEL 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 
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Business moves off the earth— 
into the skies— in safety 


Aviation— annlher time-saving tool 
to business men who no longer 
gaze from the sidelines, but use 
the airlines to keep far-flung 
appointments. 

Such men demand a wide margin 
of safety; such men arc too impor- 
tant to lake needless chances. This 
safety begins at the airport. Mod- 
ern airports instill confidence in 
the men who take off and land. Sec 
tiiut your airport has proper and 
adequate proleclioii against fire- 


fur fire is always a serious possi- 
bility around a hangar! 

I.a France and Foamite already 
)>rotcrls more than 250 airports. 
It offers a comph-te engineering 
service for safeguarding airports 
against fire. A service which in- 
cludes. 

A complete study by fire pro- 
tection engineers. Instolialion 
of projicr and adequate de- 
vices. Instruction of employees 
on the correct use of eijuip- 


ment. And, if you wish, inspec- 
tion and maintenance service 

slant certainty of operation. 
Write for one of our fire protection 
engineers to call or ask for the 
booklet “Sinister Beacons.” 



LA FRANCE”” FOAMITE PROTECTION 

M At £ N C / N £ £ /t J N Q S£AV/C£ 

AGAINST FIRE 
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Holder. ..W orld’s 
Endurance Record 


T he Original ST. LOUIS 
ROBIN now owned by 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 

exhibiting with the Curtiss- 
Wright Aerial Exh ibition. 

GULF REFINING COMPANY 


All planes In this 
exhibition are using 
GULFPRIDE 120 
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First of all, the AIRPLANE ENGINE 

must lift itself V V V 


Next to reliability, the weight of an airplane engine is all- 
important. An airplane engine literally lifts itself by its boot 
straps — excess weight in the engine means less pay-lead in the 
plane. 

Get rid of surplus dead-weight by using the light, strong 
Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. Weighing about as much as 
iron or steel, some of these Alloys, when heat treated, attain 
the strength of structural steel — 55,000 pounds per square inch 
minimum. These aluminum alloys are highly resistant to 
corrosion. 

When you design a part for an airplane engine keep these two 
statements in mind; when a metal part is built to a specified 
strength it can be made lighter with Alcoa Aluminum Alloys; ' 
when a part is to be built to a specified tueight it can be made 
stronger with Alcoa Aluminum Alloys. 

Our nearest office will gladly send a competent representative 
to give you full information on the application of Alcoa Alumi- 
num Alloys to aircraft engines. Address today ALUMINUM 
COMPANY of AMERICA; 2482 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH. P,^. 



ALCOA ALUMINUM 

THE ONE METAL THAT FLIES BEST 
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Hornets" fly 5|,ooo hours . . . 

WITH gOEING 



In the service of the Boeing air trans- 
jicrt companies, “Hornet” engines have 
completed over 51,000 hours of flight 
Of the 50 “Hornets” in Boeing service, 
carrying passengers and mail on exact- 
ing day and night schedules, 15 have 
over 1000 hours to their credit And 
one has completeil over 1,675 hours 
in tlie air. 

These veteran “Hornet” engines, like 
their famous running mates, the “Wasp” 
ami the "Wasp Junior,” thrive under 
the unyielding requirements of time- 
table flying. They make good the prom- 
ise of depemiahility and reserve power 
which has its source in Pratt & Uliitiiey 
design, materials and craftsmanship. 

PRATT ^WHITNEY AIRCI^^^Ca 


Boeing mail plane — one of several types employed by Boeing lines 
for moil and passenger transport. Home! engines nsed e.rclusively. 



Though less than one year old . . . 

Central Airport shows amazing growth 


it is now the hub of important transportation lines. . . . The Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. starts 
producing in new plant. . . . Private plane owners and charter parties steadily increase. . . . It toill pay 
you to locate at the aviation crossroads of the East! 


Daily two-way service on the new 
Piiuburgh-New York air line con- 
nects Central Airport with Boston, 
Buffalo, Montreal and other cities 
northward — and with all points 
west out of the Pittsburgh terminus. 
Six mail planes, three each way, use 
the Airport daily. Eastern Air 
Transport operates Contract Mail 
Services Nos. 19 and 25 on the New 
York-Atlama-Miami route, connect- 
ing with South American mail 
lines; also the transcontinental ex- 
tension to Washington, D. C. Six- 
place cabin planes providing a 
week-end service to Cape Cod are 
“aold out” long before sailing lime. 

Central .Airport is the focal point 
for flying activities and flying inter- 

center for the aviation industry. It 

East Coast population and practi- 
cally in the “front yard” of the 
.1,500,000 people living in the 


Philadelphia-Camden area. No 
other metropolitan airport is so 
accessible. Only 15 minutes away 
by car or bus is the heart of Phila- 
delphia; it is but four minutes to 
the center of Camden and six min- 
lUes to the Delaware River with iu 
1 shipping and low freight rt 



r; Central Airport 
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: 5/)eec/y ERECTlOi^ 

A NECESSITY... LINDBERGH WAS DUE IN 30 DAYS 



A Steel Hangar solved the Problem 


event that meant much to the 
oviotion-mlnded of Winston, 
Solem, N. C.I The fl/ing colonel would 
visit the city on his tour. Me would 
arrive in thirty doys. 

But, where to house safely the Spirit 
of St Louis? To provide o fire-resis- 
tant, storm-proof hangar, moderotely 
priced . . and have it erected in time? 
There was only one answer ... on all- 
steel hongor. 

Within thirty doys from the dote the 
order was received by the monufoc- 
turer the steel hongor wos in place, 
ready to house the distinguished plane. 
Speedy erection is only one of the 
many superior features of steel 


extensions and changing conditions 
. . . portability. . . moderate cost . . . 
high solvage value . . . incombusHble 
and wind proof . . . these and mony 
others ore foctors that moke the all- 
steel hongor especially desirable. 

The use of steel is ropidly odvoncing 
in airport construction ond such ac- 
cessories as steel office equipment, 
steel shelving, bins and lockers ore of 
prime considerotion in preventing fires 
ond deteriorotion. Complete informa- 
tion can be hod on steel hongors ond 
steel products for oviation fields by 
writing to Trode Reseorch Division, 
Notional Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Monufocturers, 511 Terminal 





hangars . . . adaptability to provide Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 



Save 

All Steel Hangars 
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Tutu in on the Grayhcr Hour. 10 to 10:30 P.M. Eeutem Dnylight 5at*i/ig Tinu, every Tueeday Cohimhio Broadctutirtg System. 



• • • No (rouble finding Dayton Airport after dark. 
No trouble landing on this well-lighted field . . . well-lighted, because it uses Graybar Airport 
Lighting equipment throughout . . . C. You’ll find Graybar lighting equipment in leading airports 
from coast to coast. Graybar’s lighting specialists are well rjualified to help solve the individual 
technical problems involved — your problems . . . Won’t you let us work with you on your 
preliminary plans? (Send the coupon for further information.) 




Some typical examples of Crayhar Airport Lighting. 


GraybaR 

AIRPORT TIGRTING 


COUPOX- 

Graybar Eieclric Co., Graybor Blclji, New York. Gentlemen: Please send 


informalion on Airport Lighting. 





SWITLIK 
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THE ACE ^ OF PARACHUTES 


These Patented Features 

Are Only On Switlik Chutes 




SMALLER . . . LIGHTER . . . MORE COMPACT . . . 
COMFORTABLE ... A SAFER FOOL-PROOF PACK 


Switlik Safety 
Cliutes are 
used by Dept, 
of Commerce 
Officials-Air 
Mail Pilots 
and many 
Famous Flyers 


Others may try to imitate tfiis park because 
of its tremendous popularity, but these 
original patented features are controlled 
and manufactured exclusively by us . . . 
Look over these features carefully . . . 
Note the patented combination pack cover 
and Pilot Chute . . . They make the 
Switlik Safely Chute the Safest-Quickest 
o))ening, and most fool-proof park in the 
world lotlay. 

We can give you iiiiincdiate delivery aerv 
ice on ,So/e<y Cliulea . . . Write or wire 


Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Changing Emergency Landings 
From Crises to Incidents . . . . 



T he increased acceptance of flying rests upon better control 
of the plane while being landed under emergency conditions. 
Such performance depends upon the plane's minimum flying 
speed and its landing gear. Manufacturers owe it to their future 
and to the pilot and the flying public to give their planes maxi- 
mum landing performance. 

That is why an increasingly large group of plane manufacturers 
have standardized on Aerol Oleo-Pneumatic Landing Struts. 
Their presence under the plane changes the vast majority of 
emergency landings from crises to incidents end establishes un- 
equalled confidence on the part of the pilot. 

The telescoping action of these powerful and efficient cylinders 
absorbs initial impact, eliminates “crow-hopping” and shortens 
the roll. 

Aerol Struts are made in the Military Type of extreme service 
and the Commercial Type for ordinary operation. Complete in- 
formation will gladly be sent on request. 

Aerol Struts are manufactured by The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ASK THE PILOTS WHO LAND ON THEM 
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RELIABILITY- •• ALL WAYS 


U p AND DOWN the Mississippi and over the 
south-central states that comprise the 
sales territory of the Standard Oil Company 
of Louisiana, a de luxe Keystone-Loening 
Air Yacht swiftly cruises the skyways. 
Whatever its missions— routine transporta- 
tion or urgent business— its record is in- 
variably one of accomplishment and abiding 
good-will. 

The utter reliability of this great amphibi- 
an has been proven under all conditions 
encountered. And, during its 400 hours of 
unfailing service, it has cost ho! ouv rent 
rot' rcpnh'sf 

Don Dice, Chief Pilot of the Company, says: 
“Our Keystone-Loening Air Yacht is so stable 
that its control is never a tiresome task. I 
have landed it on the rough waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, on streams only 80 feet wide, 
and in small, rough fields. In fact, I have 


taken our plane, fully loaded, out of smaller 
fields than I would care to attempt in most 
commercial planes. In the north or south, in 
bitter winter weather and tropical heat, its 
cost of operation has always been consis- 
tently low.” 

Keystone-Loening Amphibians are every- 
where demonstrating their splendid qualifi- 
cations for business and industrial use, as 
well as for regular passenger transport duty. 
Full specifications with operating details 
and costs will be gladly furnished on request. 
Address Dept. AY-73. 

SALES DIVISION 

CURTISS-WRIGHT 

CORPORATION 

27 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE OLDE.ST AMERICAN A F. R O N A U T I C A I, MAGAZIN 


EDWARD P, WARNER, Edilor 
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Times Change and We Change with Them 

A MESSAGE TO EVERY AJIATIOS READER 


F rom the clisuirhances of the last two years the 
aircraft industry emerges with a clear imderstancl- 
ing of its own po.sition. The tempo is changing. W'e 
are breaking away from the fallacious ami feveri.sh 
notion that everjUiing is going to lx; different da\' aiter 
tomorrow. W'e are making progress, and it is an ordcrl)' 
progress, not a series of startling leajjs first in one direc- 
tion and then in another. 

And that is all to the good. Booms and depressions 
are nice and exciting, but they are had for the nerves 
and worse for the balance sheet. Steady grosvth is surer 
and more profitable. Let's quit talking about a “slump." 
\\’e have seldom used the word in the |>ast. W'e shall 
cU) so still more infrequently in the iutiire. Its t-mplo)-- 
ment suggests that the present state of affair.s is to be 
followed !>)• ajiother un])redictable and giddy climb to 
the clouds, succeeded b)’ another violent nose-dive into 
an abyss of tlespond. and so on indefinitely. No such 
teni|)estuousiy thrilling events lie before us. W'e are en- 
gaged in a period of rcndju.stmcnt corresponding to the 
dis|XJsition of a considerable amount of ovcr-[>roduced 
•and unsold stock. It is a necessary prelude to the re- 
estalilishnient of normal conditions and the subsequent 
steady and normal expansion of demand and supply of 
aeronautical services. 

W'e are finding nut where we stand, and so is the gen- 
eral public. No longer do they regard us with awe as 
gallant gamblers with fate or as makers of weird mys- 
teries. W'e arc known now as purveyors to a growing 
public need, and wc are judged by the same standards 


to which other ninmiiaclurers and merchants are suh- 

Althoiigh the industry is not for flic time being in- 
creasing its production, it is improving its organization. 
Its sub-divisions of interest are sliariieiiing. The aircraft 
industri- is not a single business nor the object of a single 
profc-ssion,.but the aggregate of inani', all bound together 
by a certain common interest. 

The leaders of aircraft manufacture, of aircraft trans- 
port. and of all the iiimiinerable forms of aircraft oi>cra- 
tion are making time to study their own jobs from the 
fundamentals up, to improve and to strengthen the foun- 
dations of their own knowlctige, and to learn how others 
handle problems similar to their own. 

All this has its effect on aeronautical publishing. It 
creates new needs and a new attitude towards the trade 
press, and we are nioiing to meet them, A trade or a 
professional magazine is not a static obsen-atioii post, 
but an intelligence di' ision moving forward with the van 
of the industrial army. W’e are prcqiariiig to move for- 

Beginning with the August issue, to be distributed 
shortly before the first of that month, Aviation will 
ap|iear monthly instead of weekly. With the increased 
scope so offered and with the confidence that the reader 
will have more time to devote to the individual copy of 
the magazine, wc can give to the important trends and 
occurrences in the aeronautical field a more carefully 
detailetl feature treatment than has been practicable 
under the stress of wceklj- i.ssue. W’e sliall preserve the 
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features that have distinguished Aviation in the past, 
and several new ones for whicli space has hitherto been 
lacking will be added. Surveys and interpretations of 
the course of the industry and of aeronautical develop- 
ment will Ije more fretjuent tlian ever before. 

General trends in the industry and feature stories can 
Iiotli be presentetl better upon this new basis. Current 
news, liowevcr, demands a more immediate presentation, 
in a comjjact anil linndy form. As a su]ii)iement to tlie 
service to he rendered by the new Aviation there 
will ajipear upon July 12 and weekly thereafter The 
Aviation .VeuM, n concise report of what is going on 
from day to day and of its interpretation. 

A single editorial cannot reveal the full implication of 
so ini|3ortant and novel a development of policy. We 
have given you, our reailers. an idea of why we are 
making the cluinge, growing as it does naturally out of 
the industry '.s own development. In the near future we 
shall have more to say about /rote we are making it. 

// 


The Public^s Response 

A YEAR ago American aeronautics were suffering 
from an excess of ill-judgeil optimism. It had 
become a species of treason to express the slightest con- 
cern for the future, and pressure of the moment left 
little opi>ortunity for forecasting in any cast. This Slicing 
we have been in ilanger of the far more serious ill of 
unrestrained gloom. The bearer of evil report has been 
gleefully welcomed, and the darkest rumors have iiassed 
current withoul |>ause for investigation. Too many of 
us seem not only to have abandoned the search for good 
news, hut to have become unwilling to recognize it when 
it is thrust upon oiir attention. 

There have been plenty of disconcerting events in 
1930, and we would he the last to surest that they he 
ignored or belittled, hut they make only q part of the 
budget of aeronautical news. The oiitstaniling fact of 
the year is that the American public has taken to flying. 
Great economic prohiems remain. Operating costs and 
income will have to he brought into accord with each 
other, and work for tlie improvement of reliability and 
safety will have to go on imchecked, hut in the meantime 
tlie public is fiying. Not all the public. ,-\n enormous 
further increase in traffic is possible and must be liad, 
but tlie gain since last summer is immensely encouraging. 
Although it is hard to make comparisons, since so many 
lines were just starting or liad not started a year ago, it 
is safe to say that norma] traffic has increased at least 
sixfold, if not ten, in that period. It has been multiplied 
by four since last October, and every month this year 
has shown a substantial increase over the preceding one. 
For 1929, revenue-producing passenger traffic on .Amer- 
ican air lines aggregated some fifty million passenger- 
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miles. For 1930. according to the present outlook, it 
should reach two Inmdred million, or alwut double the 
total for the whole world la.st year. 

For this spectacular change of attitude of the potential 
liassenger there are several causes. Reduction of fares 
comes first to mind, ami undoubtedly stands first in im- 
(lortancc. hut of only slightly less significance is the grad- 
ual disa))pearance by attrition of the inertia that opposes 
every new idea. Independently of fare and fear and of 
every other (luality. the traveling pulilic needed time to 
get useil to the notion of fiying. It is sinking into their 
con.scimisncss now. We are reaching the final stage of 
the ilevciopment of public psycliology toward aviation 
matters. Tlie slogan of a year ago, “Change air-mind- 
eilness into air-activity" is becoming a fact. 

.Although wc must continue to make further headway 
in the same direction and the lattle is only partly won, 
our problem henceforth is only incidentally psychological, 
primarily economic. Aircraft will survive in service in 
which tliey can jiay their way and sliow a return to the 
user and they must ultimately do that without direct 
governmental sujiport- Subsidies are often a necessary 
transition measure, but as a permanent foundation they 
are of dangerous instability. There has been talk from 
time to time of the need of the moment lieing primarily 
for designers, or for production men, or for salesmen, or 
for ojierators. At present wc have to liave all four, but 
responsibility for the future lies largely on the technical 
side. The salesman must reach the numerous indi- 
viduals and industries who can make use of the ]iresent- 
day airplane under conditions profitable to all concernetl 
and convince them of tliat fact. .At the same time, the 
factory must evolve a craft that, by virtue of cheapness 
nf construction, simplicity of operation, immunity from 
accidental damage, and cheapness of maintenance will he 
profitable where present-day tyi>es arc not. 

Tile iHtrcliasing public has begun to know something 
aljout airplanes, and genuinely to accept flying as a 
normal incident of life. In the summer of 19,30, morc 
than ever before, the salesman needs to he eqiiipiied with 
assured facts in place of romantic scenarios and high- 
pressure (iropaganda. For 1931 and nil succeeding years, 
it is the task of the engineer and the manufacturer to 
brighten up the facts witli which the salesman is to he 
armed for his trip upon the road. 

// 


Speed! 

T he slowest airplane exceeds the normal pace 
of any other vehicle. Even the earliest commercial 
machines have been almost beyond competition from 
any form of surface transport. But there has been one 
rule that has been constant through transportation his- 
tory. However fast you go. it is not fast enough. How- 
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ever much the of a new conveyance exceeds anything 
known before, it takes only a few months for its habitual 
users to liecome blaze. 

In 1921, conventional cruising si>eed as re))resented by 
the air mail plane was about 90 miles an hour. In 1930 
it has been raiseil to 120 on many lines. Through all 
lliat period the aspiration to 200-mile cruising has been 
common. If 200 miles had been attained, the cry would 
have been for a figure still higher. There is no level 
uf permanent satisfaction, and there is no particular 
figure that the traffic demands. The demand, in fact 
comes more from the pilots than from the customers of 
transport lines. There are many factors that may pre- 
vent iiarticular individuals from using a (larticular air 
line at present, but lack of speed is hardly among them. 

Of course increased siiecil is intrinsically desirable — 
if it can be had without too much sacrifice. Though 
travelers by air may feel that the transport planes of the 
present day go quite fast enough to justify their regular 
patronage, still, other things being eiiual, they would be 
glad to go much faster. More speetl is ilesiralilc, but it 
is not in most cases the vital factor in determining com- 
mercial success. Whether or not it is worth while to 
)iay the jirice for securing it is a matter for the user of 
the airplane, who pays the hills for maintenance and fuel, 
to detennine. 

A year ago the urge towards higher velocity was par- 
ticularly strong. It had Iwcome the issue of tlie hour, 
ami the numerous designs of extreme speed characteris- 
tics that have either been producei! in the last six months 
or are in early prospect trace their urge in jart from that 
era, in part from interest in the commercial com)ietitions 
at the Oeveiand races last year and in the plans for the 
meet at Chicago. Their mimher indndes some brilliant 
examines of the designer's art, Whetlier liis skill is 
better displayed in that wa>' or in ameliorating some other 
quaUty of tlic plane remains open for invc.stigation, and 
no single answer will fit all cases. 

There are three ways of increasing the speed of an 
air])lane. Aerodynamic efficiency can be increased liy 
cleaning up the design and using better forms, more 
power can be employei]. or wing surface can be clipped. 
The first is admirable under all circumstances. The 
second is opposed to economy and must he practiced with 
discretion. The third cannot he carried very far without 
becoming definitely objectionable because definitely dan- 

Other things being equal. — such things as power, 
weight, and wing area, — the average sliced of airplanes 
has been increased about ten per cent in the last eight 
years. In some cases the increase above the average 
attained in 1922 with a given power and wing surface 
runs as high as 20 per cent. That is clear gain, for 
which we thank the engineer. For it, no price is paid 
except perhaps in crowding of passenger accommoda- 
tions or in production cost. We want more prepress 
in the same direction. 
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The increase of power is always the easy road to 
performance. Thanks to the achievements of the engine 
designer, it has been a road commonly followed. If we 
have learned anything at all this spring, it should be 
that we need more econoniy in operation, and one way 
to get economy is by carrying more weight for less power. 
This blithe practice of .sticking in five hundred hp. in- 
stead of three must be held within reason to make air 
transport self-su|iporting. 

There remains wing loading. Like the increase of 
engine power, that is too easy, and therefore too attrac- 
tive. We can always go faster if we are willing to land 
faster. Present conditions do not saitetion further prog- 
ress in that direction. Seventy- and eighty-mile land- 
ing siieeds have no place in ordinary civil fiying. No 
matter how much the customers for airplanes want speeii, 
they must make it plain that they do not intend to accept 

// 


More About Air Mail Certificates — 
An Eilitorial Correction 

R E-READING onr own comment on the Watres 
hill regulation in last week's .Aviation, we fcai 
lest a condensation of statement and a merging of two 
different ideas might have provet! misleading. We pro- 
ceed to amplify. 

The equivalent of a direct and substantial passenger 
subsidy under the Watres act may he given under either 
of two conditions. .An existing air mail operator carrying 
a very small amount nf mail may find that it becomes 
practical and expeilient for him to carry jiassengers, and 
that with a mixed load the very high comiiensation for 
the air mail, at a rate of about ?5 jier ton-mile, will make 
it worth while for him to carry jiassengers even at very 
moderate fares, and will offer him the equivalent of a 
very liberal subsidy. Tliat apiilies only to a limited num- 
ber of cases of existing air mail contracts that have been 
valid for two years- On the other hand, the Postmaster 
General may at his discretion assign air mail certificates 
to existing routes, and in that case the maximum pay- 
ment fixed by law is forty cents per mile, or for the 
average transport airplane from five to six cents per 
passenger-mile- The Post Office Department will, of 
course, he able to give contracts at less than tlie max- 
imum imposed by law after competitive bidding, but still 
favoring the existing ojicrator of a jiassenger line to any 
extent tlie Postmaster General may tliink desirable. 

The figures given in tlie issue of June 14 thus repre- 
sent tlie legally available and indeed the prglmbly effective 
subsidie.s, but assistance may be given at materially lower 
rates in some cases. The precise result both in com- 
pensation per ton-mile for mail handled and in apparent 
subsidy per passenger-mile will depend on whether the 
line is an old or a new one. 
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Bracing Seaplanes . . . present 



^1 OW that the Schneider Trophy Race {or 1929 is 
X 1 definitely a thing of the past, the fiuestion "What 
next?" naturally arises. Insofar as America is concerned 
the question must justly he considered one of considerable 
magnitude. In European countries, especially in Great 
Britain and Italy, the problem is much less serious be- 
cause of their more recent completion of more or less 
successful racing programs but even in these countries 
the military authorities, at least, have definitely stated 
their intention of withtlrawing from future participation 
in the Schneider Trophy Races. 

These statements «-ere made immediately subsequent 
to the last races and were probably largely influenced by 
po])ular clamor following publication of data regarding 
the costs of such programs. The |K>licy has since l>een 
roundly attacked in the British aeronautical, technical and 
trade press and will protiahly, in addition, Ije influenced 
by the results of the present disarmament conference. 
Any curtailment of tlie size or itumlier of surface ves- 
sels, or, in fact, of land armaments, will inevitably turn 
attention to the air services. Portions of funds normally 
expended for other military uses will be applied toward 
aeronautical development, of which, by no means the 
least important, will be that of high speed planes. It 
would therefore seem to l>e almost certain that the an- 
nounced policy of other countries will be considerably 
modified by recent and future developments, if, in fact, 
these policies were not iwblished in the guise of "herring 
drawn across the trail." 

T he question of the value of racing in aeronau- 
tical development has been discussed elsewhere in 
great detail (Aviation, August 24, 1929), hut without 
the establishment of conclusions whicli are universally 
accepted. It is not the purpose of this article to enter 
this particular controversy excejK to ix)int out one or 
two features which have, as yet, not been stressed. It 


is a fundamental exiierience of man in combat with liis 
enemies that, other things being equal, the comhataiit 
who has the advantage of superior speed is the eventual 

Similarly, it will be the pilots of the air force pos- 
sessing the fastest jilanes who will he the most successful 
in warfare. They trill be able to fight or avoid combat 
as they choose and their one asset of speed will be of 
far greater iin|iortance than any other (actor, such as 
that of su[>crior numbers. Since ]>rogress in racing 
design will affect all types of planes, it is to he expected 
that this asset of greater speed, with its accompanying 
advantages, will be possessed by all types of planes from 
the smallest fighter to the largest bomber and transi»rt 
plane. Racing development would therefore seem to be 
invaluable from the standpoint of national defense, if 
indeed, it lacked justification from a commercial stand- 
point. In this field an increase of 10 m.p.h. in the high 
s])eed of commercial planes (without increase of landing 
s])eed) would be of revolutionary consequence. Such 
development, as a result of racing plane building is not 
impossible, 

I N THE CA.SES of England and Italy, the development 
of new racing planes may be expected to Ik a continu- 
ation of past experiments. Assuming that the next 
Schneider Trophy will require a speed of 400 m.p.h,, 
their problem is simijly that of increasing the speed 
of present planes by from ten to fifteen per cent. This 
problem is Ity no means a simple one but its solution lies 
in the methorl formerly used, in this country, in develop- 
ing racing planes. It will be remembered that the first 
Pulitzer racers were simply "dressed-u])" pursuit planes 
while subsequent racers were refinements of the pre- 
ceding winners. When America entered the Schneider 
Trophy contest, floats were fitted to the Pulitzer winner 
of the i>receding year and the Trophy came to .America 
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AND FUTURE 


By John S. Kean 

Projeel Engineer 
Hattil Aircraft I'aelory 


where it was rctainetl until 192<>- In tiiat year tlic 
American planes were, in accordance with a jinlicy which 
had by th.at time become tratlitional, modifications of 
the Pulitzer and Schneider Tro|ihy winners of preceding 
years, but were completely outclassetl by the Italian 
planes designed especially for that Schneider Trophy 
contest. Since that year, .American racing development, 
on a scale commensurate with that in Europe has been 
non-cxi stent. 

The situation as it exists in -America today is not of 
such nature as to induce oiuiiiiism. There are no planes,, 
military, commercial or |irivately owned, with a demon- 
strated higli sjKctl in excess of approximately 217 m.p.h, 
and very few with speeds greater than 100 m.p.h. There 
are no pilots with recent experience in racing planes 
and not more than about a dozen with any such experi- 
ence. There are no engines witli a rated power in 
excess of 1,300 hp. and with Ilie exception of the 
Packard "X" type engines, of which two have been 
built, no aircraft engines with rated ixiwer in excess of 
about ROO hp. have ever been iiroduced in .America nor 


In presenting this, the first of a series 
of three articles on the subject by Mr. 
Kean, we feel that we are offering our 
readers something more than the title 
implies. These articles contain advice 
helpful for any aircraft designers in 
the problem of attaining increased 
performance. They also represent the 
experience of a man who has been 
project engineer on all racing plane 
designs at the Haval Aircraft Factory. 
^Although none of the technical prob- 
lems of the subject are omitted, Mr. 
Kean’s treatment is such that the mate- 
rial should be interesting not only to 
the engineer but to the general reader. 


have the ]>rol)lems incidental to the use of high compres- 
sion ratios been satisfactorily solved. 

The problem is thus not only that of developing the 
technical features of racing planes and engines but also 
that of training pilots and obtaining the planes for such 
training. It is unthinkable that pilots, without previous 
experience in planes with a minimum speed in excess of 
65 m.|).h, or a high s|>eed exceeding 200 m.p.h. or with 
floats the reserve buoyancy of which is less than 70 
|>er cent, be exi>ected to step into and fly a racing plane, 
landing at possibly 115 m.p.h,, with a reserve buoyancy 
of only 50 per cent and with other unnsiial characteris- 
tics incidental to high sjieed. In Europe, present radng 
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jilaiies may be used for this training. There arc. how- 
ever. no such iilanes in America. It is not the purpose 
of tins article to discuss at length, tiic personnel aspect 
of future racing policies except insofar as it affects the 
prolilem of obtaining satisfactory training racing planes. 
Tlie latter is ini|iortant and must be considered for any 
future racing program. 

However, tlie most pressing problem is that of the 
(levelo|5mcnt of racing planes within the limits of time 
and funds a\-ai]ablc. In order that both may be con- 
served to the greatest possible extent, it is essential that 
all possible types of racing planes he carefully consid- 
ered and the design ami the exiwrimental work be care- 
fully planned. A critical examination of problems pre- 
scnletl by America's particiiiation in the next Schneider 
Trophy race is, therefore, much in order at tills time. 

A broad statement of the jiroblcm involved in the 
successful participation of an American team in the 
Schneider Trophy races of 1931 maybe outlined as — (a) 
providing racing planes and alternate planes capable of 
straight away speed of 400 m.[i.h.. adet|uate as to num- 
lier. of proven reliability and with ample S|sire parts: 
(b) |>roviding pilots and substitute jnlots carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained in racing planes and (c) 
initiating the program in ample time to complete all test 
and construction work without undue iiaste and hcucc 
increased costs and decreased efficiency. An historical 
review of tiie past few years will indicate the trend in 
development. 

T iik Macchi racer of 1926 may ]>o taken as Iwing 
the first racing plane designed jirimarily as a 
Schneider Trophy contender and it is with this jilane that 
the present tread of recent seai>lane design had its incep- 
tion. Previous stages in this develojiment, since 1919, 
included tlie use of commercial flying boats with their 
lower speeds hut greater seaworthiness and their suc- 
cessors, the American ty(je sea[)lane developed from 
tlie l)ii>lane Pulitzer winners. Tlicse latter planes were 
characterized Ijy their lack of seaworthiness but also 
much improved high s|iced. The advent of the Amer- 
ican racing plane.s markeil the definite ahandnninent of 
the seaworthiness pha.se of the Schneider Trophy race 
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in favor of the spe«l clement. True, the race still 
include.^ navigability trials and mooring out tests but 
these are carried out under .such conditions as to favor 
the planes as much as possible. A plane with a landing 
speed of 100 to 115 m.p.h. and a reserve buoyancy of 
only 50 per cent can scarcely he said to be a craft to be 
safely 0 |>erated from atiy hut the smoothest bodies of 
water. The greatest improvement made by American 
jilanes lies in the use of skin or surface radiators located 
on the wings. Such radiators in various forms have 
been es.sential features of all subsequent racing plane.s. 

The Macchi ])lanes markerl the next improvement in 
racing ]ilaiies. These numoplaiies were mounted on 
curved bottom floats wliich were noteworthy for their 
somewhat improved water performance as compared to 
tliat of .American planes and were also the first to use a 
thick double cambered wing profile characterized hy 
small center of pressure travel. The various English 
planes, such as the .S-S and S-6, and the Italian racers 
designed since 1926 have been essentially developments 
of the original Macchi plane. 

F rom EXAJitNATiox of the.se types of racing planes it 
is evident tliat the biplane type of sca|ilane displaced 
tlie flying boat only after the latter had been so developed 
as to he capable of Imt little furtUcr improvement. The 
biplane with its more complicated iving bracing and pos- 
sibly less efficient arrangement nf surfaces was in turn 
dis|ilacetl by the more efficient monoiilanc after the 
funner had Iwen devciopeil to the limit with respect to 
s(x.ed. The conclusion that the latter is now reaching 
tile critical stage beyond which little progress may be 
c.xjiected. except at excessive increases in power, is 
aiqiarcntly justified when it is considered that in order to 
so improve the S-5. the winner of the 1927 race, with a 
s])eed of 320 m.p.h,. as to obtain in the S-6 of 1929 a 
sijcod of 360 m.ij.h.p an increase of 12.9 per cent, it was 
necessary to increase the jiower from 900 to 1.900 bp. 
representing an increase of 117 per cent. In this con- 
nection. study of the curves slioivii in Fig. 1 will be of 

The enrves (Fig. Ij were prepared to show the rcla- 
Uetweeii the power and the high speed of Schneider 
Trophy racers between the 
years 1920 and 1929 and the 
curves were continued to in- 
dicate the prolialile speed and 

planes for 1931. The mod- 
ern Schneider racer really 
dates from 1923. Hence 
those portions of the curves 
for planes of this and the 
following years arc the only 
ones that may be considered 
significant. 

Power curve was 
drawn for the years 1920 to 
1927, ignoring the power for 
the 1929 racer. It will be 
noted that this is a smooth 
curve with a relatively uni- 
form curvature. Power 
ze shows the influence 
of the exceptionally high 
I>ower for the 1929 racer. It 
is interesting to observe that 
the speed for the Schneider 
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Trophy cour.se has been changing at a rate intlicated 
graphically by a straight line as shown in curve B. There 
is no change in direction of this curve corresponding to 
the abrupt change in curve A. Curve C is a graph of 
the maximum high speeds of later planes. Curve D 
and Di were plot.s of points obtained hy dividing the 
actual power required as plotted for curve A by the 
actual course speed as plotted for curve B. If, as wa.s 
done in the case of curve Di. the [ilot of the ratio for the 
1929 plane is ignored, the relationship is indicated by a 
straight line. However, if the plot for the h|>./m.p.h. 
ratio for the 1929 racer is consitlered, the straight line 
relation no longer holds. 

Consideration and comparison of curves A, A>. B. D 
and Di indicate the exceptional relationship existing 
between the speed and the power of the S-6 as compared 
to former racers. It is apparent that if former racers 
may be taken as a criterion the S-6 was quite inefficient. 

The amazing high power requirements of tlie S-6 as 
compared to tlie S-5 may, however, lie explained by the 
a|>pareut policy of the British designers in developing 
the S-6 from tlie S-S by increase in power alone, accept- 
ing tbe greatly increased size and weight without attempt- 
ing to improve the aerodynamic qualities of tlie plane. 
It is probable that relatively larger floats with greater 
reserve buoyancy were used on the S-6 in order to im- 
prove the water performance. It is also possible that in 
order to obtain sufficient thrust at low speeds to permit 
the plane to leave the water, the propeller efficiency at 


high speeds was sacrificeil. That the.se considerations 
are not without founclatioii may he gathered from com- 
ments in press disiiatchcs which stressed the large size 
of the S-6, comparing it unfavorably to the smaller, trim- 
iiier. Gloster racer and which meiitioner! that the former 
would not leave the water until the original propeller 
had been modified. The relatively low speed of the S-6 
must not be taken as absolute evidence that the further 
improvement of the high speed of the monoplane at 
reasonable increase in power is im)iossibIc. ft is evident, 
r.ather, that if the apparent excessive <lrag and low pro- 
lieller efficiency can be overcome, the British should be 
able to secure a 400 m.p.h, plane, using the present 
Rolls-Royce engines, since curve At indicates that the 
])resent 1,900 hp. should be ample for a plane of this 

Previous to the last Schneider Trophy race, that of 
1929, it was evident that the winning plane would require 
a straightaway high sireed of approximately 360 m.p.h. 
In order to anticiiiate the characteristics of such a plane, 
the writer analyzed the winner of the 1927 race and 
attempted to arrive at a reasonable method by which, in 
the absence of wind tunnel data, to make an estimate 
of the jxiwer requirements of a plane of this speed. The 
situation as it then existed was that the British had in 
the S-5 a plane capable of 320 m.p.h. and jiowered hy 
a 900-lip. engine which was reported to have a compres- 
sion ratio of 10 to 1, For reasons, discussed elsewhere, 
it seemed evident tliat no great change in the power avail- 
able in the engine could be expected except with accom- 
|)anying increased size of the power plant and increaserl 
fuel load. The logical assuni|)tion was that the lines of 
S-S would he expanded in the ratio of the change in 
power and tliat the change in weight would also he pro- 
[xirtional to the change in power. Lastly, in the interests 
of simplicity, the new plane was assumed to have the 
satne wing and power loading as the S-5. The assump- 
tion regarding power loading was known to be a source 
of (lossible error since experience has sliown that power 
loading decreases as tlie power increases, because the 
weight, and hence the power loading, nonnally increases 
less ra|iidly than the (lower. Using the assumption of 
the direct relatioiishi|i between increa.se in weight ami 
increase in (lower, tlierefore, introduced errors which 
would seem to indicate greater power than would actu- 
ally he required. The resulting figure was therefore con- 
sidered to be conservative. 

Under these eoixlitions the following relation may lit- 
clevelo[>ed : 



Tills formula may lie developed as follows: 

Let Pi and P lie. res[iectively, the power required for 
the new (ilaue, of maximum speetl l''i, weight IKi and 
Drag D], and of the plane with which the new plane is 
to be compared, with niaxinmm s(ieed I', weight IV 
and drag D. 

T, Pi 

By assum[itioii, 

The n = da -} Jf + dir in which da. df and dw rep- 
resent respectively the drag of the body, float and wings 
of tbe original plane. Similarly. Ui = dai 4- dn + 
diri in which dai. dn and dm represent the drag, 
res[)cctively, of the body, floats and wings of the new 
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plane. For a racing ])Iane the following relations may bo 

it = 0-35/), rff = 0.35/) ami rfn- = 0-.3/) and 
d,x = 0.35/),. </,-, = 0.35D, and rf.ri = 0,3/) 

The weight and hence the volume of the engine may 
be assumed to increase as the power. Hence the cross- 
sectional area increases as the two-thirds power of the 
increase in power. Since the cross-sectional area of the 
body is fix^ by the size of the engine, the drag of the 
fu.sclage varies as the change in cross-sectional area or 
as the two-thirds power of the change in jtower. Hence. 



Similarly, the dis)ilaccmcnt or volume of the floats is a 
function of the weight of the plane and hence increases 

as the increase in weight. Since, too, ^ 

the displacement varies as the poiver. Displacement 
re])resents the volume of a three-dimensional body the 
cross-sectional area of which varies as the two-thirds 
power of the cliange in volume and thus in weight. 
Since the drag of the floats is proportional to their cross- 
sectional area, the drag also varies as the two-thirds 
power of the change in weight or 



The drag of the wings increases with the area of the 
wing. Since the wing loading is assumed constant, the 
area and hence the drag of the wings vary as the change 
ill weight and hence, since 

Wi P\ X X - dill F, 

= yj- as the change m power, or ^ 


Since the planes were assumerl to be geometrically 
similar, A' is the same for both sides of the equation 
and the above cf(uation reduces, hy c.tncelling and trans- 
posing terms, to 

Substituting known values for P and f (in this ca.se 
the power and high speed of the S-S) and the assumed 
value for Ki, the value for Px is shown to be 1,450 hp. 
This is therefore the power indicated to be necessary 
to obtain a high speed of 360 m.p.h. in a plane geometric- 
ally similar to the S-S. This figure was known to be 
inaccurate but the discrepancy between this and the 
actual power requirements of the S-6 (1,900 hp.), 
amounting to 30 per cent, was surprising. It will be 
noterl that the power thus calculated is somewhat larger 
than that shown on power curve .-/. Fig, 1, for the 
race of 1929, The figure shown hy this curve is 
1,250 hp. 

The actual relation between the power required at 
maximum speeds for the S-5 and S-6 may be obtained 
from the relation 



whence substituting known values for 1', f-'i, /’ and P\ 
II = 0.1 58. 

This figure indicates that the change ir. speed is a func- 
tion of approximately the sixth root of the change in 
jiower in planes of the type of the S-5 and S-6. The 
significance of this figure is -the better shown if the 
power required to obtain 400 m.p.h. in a plane similar to 
the S-6 calculated from formula (2), whence 



Then, substituting in the formula 

/), = (iax + rin + dm, the values derived above 


Substituting known values of T ami P. the assumed 
value of f'l, and the value of ii established almve 



But i/a = 0.35 n. 
iIf = 0.35 D 

and d(i- = 0.30/). Hence 


P, = 3-700 hp. 

Solving for Pi, in the case of the 400 m.p.h. plane, 
using formula (1), results in 

P, = 3.000 hp. 


= 0.7«(5l)V 


any body at a 
the unit drag in jxmnds 




Thus, the power required in a plane similar to the 
S-6, capable of attaining a speed of 400 m.p.li. lias been 
calculated by two independent approximate methods, the 
greater restilt being approximately 23.4 ]ier cent greater 
than the smaller indicated power. It is probable that 
the actual power required for the plane built along the 
lines of the S-S and tlie S-6 would he in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,400 hp.. unless steps are taken to overcome 
any existing inefficiency of the propeller. 

In any case, these power re(|uireiucnts or any indi- 
cated power in excess of 2.000 hp., are of .such nature 
as to make the provision of a siiilahle engine within the 
time and financial limits prohibitive. The reasonable 
policy would, therefore, seem to require breaking away 
from conventional or traditional methods of development 
and hy surveying the field of possible sources of im- 
proied performance, endeavor to obtain the 400 m.p.h. 
jilane by the use of new methods of constniction and 
new types of planes. 
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By W. G. Logue 
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M ost of tlic largest air transjuirt companies in 
this country have come to realize that it will 
he necessary for them to use a two-way radio comimmi- 
cation system if they are successfully to conijicte with 
other methotls of transportation- The decision to adopt 
two-way radio immediately gives rise to the question as 
to the method which will provide the type of service re- 
quired. 

The choice seems to be limited to one of three systems : 

1 — Two-way radio telephone communication. 

2 — Two-way radio telegraph communication. 

3 — Two-way combined telegraph and telephone. 

An analjsis of the three systems intlicates that each 
of them has its advantages and disadvantages. Each 
has its sixxial application which it seems to fill in a 
manner not iiarallclcd by the others. 

In transport service, there are only two main types of 
planes, mail and passenger. The small mail plane is 
isscntially a one-man carrier and will probably so con- 
tinue for some time, while jiasscngcr planes usually have 
at least one man in the crew who is available for some 
duty other than that of flying the ship. This of course 
does not apply to all jiasscngcr carriers, but it is the 
general rule. 

It is a fact, and a generally known one. tllat radio 
leieplione cqtiipmcnt capable of carrying on reliable voice 
contact with radio tciephoiie gn>und stations sjuiccd as 
much as 200 miles apart is ami probably always will be 
an inherently complex and weighty apparatus. If voice 
coniimmication is consiilerctl essential in the operation 
of a radio sert ice, tran.sport companies must resign them- 
selves to the carrying of considerable weight, the assign- 
ment of adequate si>ace for the aiiparalus in the plane.s 
which are used, and a rather high first cost and mainte- 
nance. Radio tele|)honc equipment in the plane will per- 
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mit the jiiiot to talk directly to his company's headquar- 
ters station under certain conditions, where the distances 
are not too great an<l where the interference from static 
and other stations is small. 

Tests indicate that it is dangerous to generalize on the 
ranges to be exiiccied from this tj’pe of equiinncnt. The 
nature of terrain, type of soil, altitude of plane, the 
transmitting frequency used, type of antennae, etc., all 
contribute to the success or failure of the comnnmication. 
It might be said, however, that intelligible daylight trans- 
mission can ordinarily be carried on with the telephone 
under the most favorable conditions of atmosphere, fre- 
quency. altitude and antenna at distances up to 1 10 miles 
when u.sing an out|>ut of alxmt fifty watts. Under less 
favorable conditions, signals may become unintelligible 
at less than half that distance. Two way ratlio telephone 
has not been used enough in regular trans|5ort sen'ice 
on other than experimental irasis to itermit an exact state- 
ment of iierfornianee to he e.xpected, and because of this 
lack of wide commercial api>Iication definite .statements 
on relial)ilitv, percentage nf completed contmunications 
under ser\icc conditions, and costs of maintenance cannot 
be given at this time. It can be stated, liowever. that one 
large transport compan>- carried on extensive tests with 
the radio telephone to and from its |ilanes before it de- 
cided to drop the idea ami adopt a comidctc r.idio tele- 
graph system. The Army and Navy have endeavored tri 
make use of radio telephone in their plane-to-grouml ;iml 


The battle of communications goes on 
unchecked. Pan-American says one 
thing, and Lufthansa agrees. T.A.T. 
says another, and its vote coincides 'with 
that of Imperial Airways. The lav- 
man, to whom Morse code is weirder 
than Swahili and who learns about 
radio from Amos ’n’ Andy, will un- 
hesitatingly proclaim the superiority of 
the telephone over telegraph. Mr. 
Logue holds a very different opinion. 
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ground-to-plaiic services, without noialilc success. Prac- 
tically all of the military aircraft comiminications in the 
United States are carried on l)y radio telegraph. 

R \mo TELEGRAPH transmitting apparatus of very light 
weight and low ))owcr rcc|uireniciit has been devel- 
oped, and is cairable of insuring the same range as radio 
telephone e<iuipment of much greater weight and higher 
power. The tclcgraiih transmitters employed on the 
planes on one of our longest routes lia'e an ontjmt of 
from 12 til 15 watts, and tmder adverse atmospheric 
conditions naintain consistent service at distances of 
more than 125 miles. Here too, the various factors make 
it difficult to lay down six’cific distances to he expected, 
hut as a rule where the two types of transmitters of equal 
power output arc used and operated under similar con- 
ditions, the telegraph will prnxidc cnnimunication at 
three to four timc.s the distance covered by telephone. 

A direct coin()arison of total weights to be ex|xetcd 
in moilern aircraft telegraph and telephone equipments 
for two way comniunicaliiin is apt at this point. In all in- 
stances where the 20 watt telegraph transmitter is men- 
tioned in this comparison it should fie remcmheml that 
the set is designed for both telegraph and tele|ihnnc op- 
eration, but that the distance to lie obtained when the 
tclc(>houe feature is used is rather iimiteii when compared 
to that ohtaiiKil with code. The total weight of all of 
the apparatus in the plane required for two way radio 
telc|)hony with ,50-watt output is ligureti at approximately 
129 iioiuids. This figure inclniles the transmitter, tlic 
receiver and all accessories except tiie antenna. On tlic 
same liasis all equipment rcc|uired for two-way telegi apliy 
of 20-watt output, wliicli has a greater range tliaii tiie 
50-wait telephone equipment, is figured at 624 Tioiinds. 
Tliese figures are arriverl at nn tiie as.suniption tliat each 
transmitter will operate from a dynaiiiotor source ol 
supfily. If other power sources sliould lie found more 
dc-siralile tiie total weiglit might change in eacii instance, 
iiut tiie ratio of wciglits would remain practically un- 
changed. Tile weight of tiie telegrapii transmitter is 
placed at 1 1 pounds. Tile tclcgnipli transmitter witli its 
dynaniotor weiglis 24 (lound.s wiiile tlic telephone trans- 
mitter witli its dynamolor and starter weiglis 66 |x)uuils. 
No starter is required for tlic small tlynamotor used with 
tiie te!egra|ili traii.sniitter. 

Practically all of our passenger planes and the larger 
mail jilanes carry storage iiatteries and liattcry-cliarging 
generators for their ligiiting, even tiiougii tiie planes are 
not fitted witli radio ti-ansiuicters. The 60-65 ampere 
liour flattery and 15-amperc cliargcr are used as a Imsis 
in com|iuting comparative weiglits liecanse these sizes are 
used in sucli quantity tliat tlicir acceptance as an average 
standard apfxtars justified. No additional capacity woidd 
lie required if sucli planes were to lie fittet! with tlie 
20-wntt radio telegrapii transmitter unless the starting 
and ligiiting drain was exceptionally iicavy, hut a larger 
iiattery (120 aniiiere hour) and generator (SO ampere) 
would he almo.st a necessity in the case of a plane 
etiuipjicd witli a 50-watt completely modulated tclepliotie 
transmitter if the battery ivas needed for starting, light- 
ing anti radio. In other words tiie 60-65 ampere linitr 
Iiattery and I5-aniix:re cliarging generator would not 
stand up under the lieavv drain occasioned by the use 
of tlie SO-watt telejlhone transmitter. Additional capacity 
would be required for hotli units. Tliis means additional 
weiglit, rncreasing the battery cajiacity from 65 to 120 
ani|iere hours would be good practice and would increase 
the Iiattery weight by 30 iiounds. Increasing tiie cliarging 
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rate from IS to 50 amperes would also he gooti prac- 
tice and quite necessary. It would increase the charger 
weight 16 pounds. This cliangc of size in iiattery and 
cliargcr would entail a gross weiglit increase of 46 pounds 
wliicli. wlien added to tlie weigiit of the radio telephone 
communication equipment, sliows a total weight of 175 
pounds or 113J pounds more tlian the total weight re- 
quircti on the plane for two way radio telegraph oper- 

No aclflitinnal personnel is required in tlie plane wlicrc 
telegraph is used. In tlie case of one-man ships, pilots 
can learn to liantlie tlie telegraph cqui|imcnt witiiin a 
very sliort time if they do not aircatly know it, or auto- 
matic transmission from tlie jilane to the grouini with 
telcplione transmission to tlie plane can lie used during 
tlie time tliat tlie pilot is taking cotie instructions. A large 
utunlicr of air mail pilots are e-x-Army men who arc 
already familiar witli tlie telegrapii code, and tliey would 
have no difficulty in lirusliing u|i on their code work to 
tlie extent required. For niulti-motorcd passenger car- 
riers engaged iti route flying, it woidd seem logical to hire 
licensed radio operators wliose primary duty would lie 
comnuniication witli -secoil'lari' duties as fliglit escort, 
courier, steward, engineer or co-pilot. Tlie qualifications 
necessary for securing a conniiercial ratlio o|ierator's 
license of today are tliflerent from tlioso with wliicli 
a great many Americans liecame familiar some years ago. 
The iicensed radio operatiir.s of today are. as a class, glad 
to assume additional dutie.s and in instances wliere tlie 
liersoimel set-up iieriiiits tliis to lie ilone the question of 
ilie radio operator's salary as well as tlie )iossiliIe loss of 
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(xiy load due to tlie fact tliat an O|ierator is carried is 
autoniaticaliy eliminated. 

Messages originating on oiie-nian (ilancs will consist, 
ill tlie main, of position reiiorts, reports of unforeseen 
weatlier conditions and acknowiedgments. All of tliese 
can lie sent liy the pilot in telegraph code ijuicker, and 
usually with less effort, tlian wiicn voice is used except 
at sliort ranges. Each position report, weatlier cliangc 
and acknowledgment can lie transmitted to his control- 
ling ground st.atioii liy one prearranged Morse cliaracter. 
Tlie telegrapii communications will usuallj’ save time and 
effort because tliey are more easily “read" tlirotigh at- 
mospheric disturliances and througli signals from other 
stations. Voice messages arc very difficult ones to “copy" 
through heavy atmosplierics because so many of the 
voice frequencies approximate those of static. The note 
of the telcgraiih signal can he varied to secure best re- 
sults under conditions of this kind. 

It is often suggested that the short wave lengths can 
he used in order to get away from heavy static. This can 
he done in certain point-to-point conunnnications, hut it 
has proven impractical in mobile communications, where 
licitli long and short ranges are necessary, due to the 
"skip” effect of these higlicr frequencies unless means 
are provided for varying the wai'e Icngtii used on the 
plane and on the ground station transmitters to offset it. 
[For some more detailed comment on this point sec the 
report of Herbert Hoover, Jr.’s S.A.E. paper in Avia- 
TIOK for Mar. 1, 1930, p. 445.— Ed.) These wave 

length ciianges would, of course, liave to he made on tlie 
plane wiiilc it is in fliglit and inasmuch as American 
radio telcplione practice demands remote control of tiie 
transmitter in tiie plane a wa\’c-c1iaiige system is sonie- 
wliat complicated. No means for remotely .shifting waves 
in the air lias lieen provided on modern American air- 
jilane transmitters. Ceitain types of telegrapii signals 
are not as suliject to tlie bad effect of skiji distance as 
are tiie signals from radio telephone transmitters, and 
tiie size of the apparatus will permit of its installation 
in [arts of the plane wliere tlie desired wavelengtii 
changes can be made locally by tlie operator. 

One large air school in tlie Middle West is now includ- 
ing a course of radio instruction. All student transport 
liiiots will be required to qualify in the telegraph code, 
The management of the school has visualized the need 
for 100 per cent communication on one-man ships. They 
are not tliinking of multi-motored ones, for in tliat case 


the jiilot alread)' lias a licai’v jol) and radio cannot lie a 
part of Ills flight duty. This will apply even more force- 
fully if the trend to larger planes continues. 

As previously stated one laige American transport 
com|»any lias discardeti ail attempts at radio telephone 
communication with its planes. Another is requiring all 
of its pilots and co-pilots to learn telegraphy with tin- 
idea of equipping its planes witli telegraph apparatus a.s 
soon as tliis is accomplislictl, and at least one of the 
largest European coniisniies, the Deutsclie Luftliansa. 
invarialily uses radio telegrajili in its plane communica- 
tions, Tlie reasons (or tlicir ciioice can prolialfly lie listed 
somewliat at follows: 

(a) Radio telegrapii ap|saratus in tiie planes is less 
complex tlian radio telephone apparatus, and is therefore 
less liable to failure. 

(Ii) It is liglitcr ill weight and less Imiky. 

(c) It is more ccoiioniicai. Tliis applies to first cost 
as well as maintenance. 

(i!) It provides increased velialiility of communications 
iiecause telegraph signals are easier to “read" than telc- 
])hoiie signals under iiad atniospiicric conditions and cer- 
tain tyiie.s of telegrapii signals are less suliject to skipping 
and fading. 

(e) Telcgraiiii signals create less interference. Tcic- 
jiiione communications occupy many times as niucli space 
in tlie ether as a telegrapii -signal. Tiiis is important in a 
service wliere channels are scarce. 

Tliese are matters which will solve themselves in time, 
as transport executi'cs will sooner or later familiarize 
thenisc-lves witli tlie merits of these systems ami if they 
once liecome convinced tliat liigli-power two-way radio 
Icicptione communication with aircraft is an ex]ieiisive 
luxury as to weiglit. cost and dependahiiity under adverse 
conditions and at long ranges, they will insist on iiaving 
long-range plane-to-ground telegraph communication and 
use the low-jxiwer radio telciilione only when near the 

E xperience gained in other lands is of obvious inter- 
est to us. European practice demands the use of trail- 
ing wire antennae on tlie airplanes, and all commercial 
communications are carried out on the intermediate fre- 
quencies. American transjjort companies as a wlioie 
insist on the use of wing antennae and tiie use of tlic 
iiigher fre(|uencics for communication. European opera- 
tors dll not seem to he as much concerned as ours arc 
nfjout the weight of tlie radio equipment in the planes. 
It naturally follows that radio apparatus of greater out- 
]iut is ordinarily used over there. Most of tlie sets used 
on European planes liave an output of from 70 to 100 
watts, althougli outputs of as low as ten watts are used 
on some iilaiies where te!cgra|)liy is used and for siiort 
range telepiiony. Some very good results with radio 
telephone liave lioen olitained with this set-up (i.e. trailing 
wires and intermediate frequencies on rather high power) 
but practically ali of the equipment is arranged for bolli 
tcleplione and telegraph operation. The Geraian com- 
lianies. liowever, almost always use telegrapii rather than 
telephone in their plane-to-ground and ground-to-pianc 
communications. This obviates tiie language difficulty, 
speeds up long-distance communications, minimizes inter- 
ference and ]irnvides a writlen record of each communi- 
cation. Some of the large new German planes are fitted 
with a special compartment for the radio equipment and 
tile radio operator. 

In England ail airport-to-airport communications are 
carried out by radio tclegrap'h on intermediate wave 
lengths (aiiproximately 1,380 meters) am! the ground 
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transmitters in all cases are arranged for both telegraph 
and tdephone transmission so that tlie same apparatus 
can be usetl for teleplione coninnmicalion to planes if 
found desirable. Tlie antenna outinit of these ground 
sets, as well as of the transmitters used for communica- 
tion with jilanes, is about one and one-half kilowatts. 
Ifnglish planes do not use any high frecjuency (siiort 
wave) transmitters for commercial work. Some experi- 
mental work has been done along that line, but tlic re- 
sults so far have not warranted a change. 

F ok the iTiNEBAXT or sportsmaii pilot who does not 
usually fly lad weather and whose flying is done 
within a limited area, radio telephone will prove a valua- 
ble aid. This is true of all types of flying where onl)' 
sliort-rangc communication is needetl. The fact is rec- 
ogni^iecl iiy radio e(jiii|imcnt makers, and the telegraph 
apparatus which is designed for maintaining long-distance 
conitmmicatiim will also lie arraiigetl for voice communi- 
cation at short ranges so that the pilot himself can talk to 
his ground officials when about to make a landing at tlie 
airport, jit.st as a steamship captain megaphones to his 
wliarf master and tow-boat cajitains wlien lie is docking 
his ve.ssel- The master of a large steamship does not 
liandlc Ids routine Iong-<lisiance communications ihrough- 
mit tile voyage, however, iiecause he is occu|derl with 
the safe navigation of ids ship. Routine communica- 
tions art liandled by a man especially trained in tliis type 
of work — the radio o])erator. On .some .smali steamships 
the male is also the radio operator as well and on still 
smailer vessels the maslcr himself sometimes obtains the 
time tick, weatlier re|ions and radio direction. 

There arc certain portions of tiie United States in 
which two-waj- radio telephone may also be a success 
in transport work if the ground stations are not sjiaced 
too far a|iart. This will |irohahh’ prove true of the 
Pacific Coast ami the Xortiiwcstcrn sectinn of tiie coun- 
try. where heavy static conditions are jiracticaliy un- 
known and where interference is considerahlv less than 
in other parts of the country. In the Soulhem sec- 
tions, however, as well as in the Great 1-akes regions 
and on tiie .Atlantic seaboard, static conditions from May 
to Sefiteinber may make any kind of long-range radio 
comnumicatioii difficult. 

Radio telephone ciuhiisiasta may refer to the excellent 
radiophone results obtained in the air weather st.ations 
of tiie Airways Division of the Dejiartmeiit of Com- 
merce. These transmitters are designed fur both leic- 
gra|)Ii and telephone oiH-ratioii and are rated at 2,000 
watts output, operating on frequencies far removed from 
those on which skip elTccts arc found. The high output 
was thought necessary for getting weather broadcasts 
through to the planes under adverse conditions at dis- 
tances of 100-12.S miles. 

It may lie pointed out that the radio o]icrator cannot 
take the place of one crew member in all cases, in wliich 
event his presence on the [layroll must not he overlooked. 
Flight operators should receive not less tlian SISO a 
month, and this cx]iense will have to be warranted before 
executives will consider liiring them. In order to give 
this subject fair treatment it must lie considered jointly 
with such matters as equipment cost, maintenance, ohso- 
le.sceiicc, efficiency of cunimunication and safety. Radio 
operators are suggested for the large passenger carriers 
from an economic standpoint because one iiundred ami 
fifty dollars a month is consideretl cheap insurance on 
the lives of the crew, a large number of passengers and 
forty to one luindrccl thousanrl dollars worth of airplane. 
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A radio operator on tlie plane, with the proper lighweight 
radio telegra))h aiqiaratus, will practically insure coin- 
mimicatinn at all times and under all conditions. In 
had weather the jiilot of planes equipped with radio 
telephone apparatus operated by himself can give the 
nulio apparatus only incidentai attention. He must enn- 
centrate on flying the ship. It is at such times as tiiis 
that radio communication is most needed, but the pilot 
will hai e neither the time nor the jiatience to repeat each 
spoken word as many as three or four times in order to 
make his message intelligible at .a distant ground station. 
AU too often sudden storms and line stjuaiis are accom- 
INUiicd by extraordinary static conditions which make 
any kind of communication difficult and practically pro- 
hibit radio telephone communication except at very short 
ranges. A two-way radio serrice in aircraft work must 
be of a type which will provide lOO per cent communi- 
cation or it will have failed in its purpose. Seventy-five 
|icr cent communication will bring nothing hut gray hairs 
to executives am! pilots alike, and nothing short of con- 
tinuous contact with the plane under all conditions will 
provide tlie safet)’ necessary to transport operatiun. It 
iias been tiemonstrated througli years of operation that 
railio telegraphy is tiie surest means of inainttiining radio 
contact at long ranges and under the worst operating 


T wo-way remotciy controlled radio tcleiihone appara- 
tus in tlie plane now costs more than three times as 
much as two-way telcgra]ih apparatus capable of working 
the same or greater distances, and radio telephone ground 
transmitters now cost from one-third to one-fourth more 
than grmiiKl telegrajih equipment. If of equal power 
the radio telephone transmitter will have only about one- 
fourth the range, and more of them will therefore be 
requirctl to provide constant communication along the 
route. Aiiqiort-to-aiiqxirt traffic cannot be handleil by 
radio telephone. When ground stations are licenserl for 
|ioint-to-;>oint work the traffic must be iiandled only by 
telegraph, and tlicrefore the transport companies that 
use a radio tclegraiih sy.steni and can obtain licenses for 
]i(iint-to-point work can effect enormous saving in laiitU 
liiie telegraph bills and rentals paid for leased lines. An 
extensivf ground organization for maintenance of ratlio 
telephone sets on the planes will be required, and this 
organization need not he as large nor as highly trained if 
use is nuide of a conijilete radio telegraph svstem. 
Ucciiscd railio operators can lie held res|ionsib!e for the 
mainlenance of the siiii|ile t.viie of equipment the)' use. 

Rapid obsolescence of the plane equipment and its 
consequent replacement should also be consiilcred. A 
fair e.stimate of the useful life of radio equipment on 
airplanes would he three \ears. The yearly write-off 
on rtidio telephone equipment can he consiilcreil as at 
least twice that of radio telegrajih ajijiamtus. At pres- 
ent price levels the yearly dqireriation of each comjilete 
fifty-watt telejihonc transmitter on the aliove ba-sis would 
lie ajiproximateiy S700. That of each comparable tele- 
grajili transmitter would not exceed $200. 

The matter of communications in the aircraft field is 
(umlainentaily no different tlian in otlier well known 
mobile comiiiunication fields. Radio communication is 
a liasic thing, and the primary requisites a.s suggested by 
years of intensive study in many other services can finil 
an application in the aircraft field. When the subject 
has licen completely analyzed it will he seen that the tried 
and proven methods can also be applied to air transjiort 
and no doubt tliev evcntnally will. 
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THE AIRPORT ON A Paying Basis 

How Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, W as 
Planned and Developed to Make Possible 
a Maximum Return From the Investment 


By James P. Wines 



P ROFIT through eacli 
of the first 20 mo. of 
oiieratioii, in spite of large 
expenditures for improve- 
ments, is the claim of the 
management of Fairfax Air- 
ixirt, Kansas City, Kans. 

The field «as taken over in 
October, 192S, by )\'oods 
Rrothers Corporation, whicli 
is well-known in tlie Middle 
West for its river control 
work, and was operated first 
through Fairfax Airjiort 
Company, a subsidiary, and 
later through Fairfax Air- 
ports, Inc., in which the 
M'oods Brothers firm 
tained a quarter interest- 
Thc financial success 
Fairfax Aiqiort is due 
part, but by no means c 
tircly. to the discovery 
natural gas deposits on l 
projierty. Fourteen wi 
have been drilled and are 
now producing approximately 

22.000,000,000 cu.ft, of gas a day. There is a mandatori- 
ruling that gas must be uscil for heating tiie buildings 
and as fuel for the manufacturing plants both on the 
aiqiort projieqy and in the Fairfax industrial district, 
which bounds it to the west and south. Gas for these 
jmrposes is sold at retail at an average jirice of 34c. jicr 
I.OOO cu-ft., while the excess not utilized by the airport 
or the industrial district is sold to The Cities Service Gas 
Company at 18c. per 1,000 ai.ft. Aside from the profits 
realized by this management, it will be seen that the rul- 
ing governing the use of gas is advantageous in that there 
can be no smokestacks near enough the field to consti- 
tute a hazard for the planes ojierating from it. 

Of course, it is not to lie exjiected that tlie operators 
of airjiorts cvcrywiicre will be able to find gas dejxisits 
on their jiroperty. In fact, it is rather unusual, although 
there arc proliably deposits of other types at some fields. 
Tiie numicipal aiqiort at Long Beach, Calif., is in an oil 


jjroducing area anil might form an excellent oil fieiil. 
Unlike gas. though, jiuinjis are necessary to bring oil to 
the surface, while gas is forced uj> under its own pres- 
sure. .-^t Fairfax AiqioH, the gas exerts a pre.ssure of 
185 11). Tile wells are flush with the field and the gas 
is carrieil off in underground pijie lines, so that tliere is 
nothing to form an obstruction. The discovery of nat- 
ural gas at the Fairfax field, tiiougli, and its use is cited 
simjily to show liow tlie management iias utilizeil the 
by-jiroducts. 

H angar and hangar site rentals, naturally, form a 
large jiart of the revenue that is obtaineci from the 
airport- Tlie rents arc computed according to a sliding 
scale, which takes into consideration the amount of space 
to be leased, the type of ojierations to he conducted, the 
length of the lease, and so on. Provisions arc made also 
for increase in rent when the oper.ations conducted by a 
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lessee increase ]>eyond a specified point. At present, the 
Itase rate charged those o])erating from the field are from 
?2,000 to $10,000 annually- The majority of leases arc 
for a period of 10 yr.. although Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service, Inc., holds a 20-yr. lease on a plot of ground 
lOO.xSOO ft., which is now occupied by its two buildings, 
and Universal .Aviation Corporation has its own building 
on a lea.scd tract 190x400 ft- In all the leases, the man- 
agement has agreed that no space will he rented at any 
time ill the future for pro|)ortionally less money. The 
leases also contain renewal options with the jiroviso that 
increases in rentals upon (he expiration of the present 
agreements may he submitted to a hoard or arbitration. 

Monthly rentals of hangar space likewise bring the 
air|Jort comimny revenue. The rates for storage in an 
unheated hangar vary from $.10 to $75 per month, de- 
pending upon the s(|uare feet of wing area of the indi- 
vidual planes. I'or storage in a heated hangar, the rate 
is from $40 to $125. Transient planes are accommo- 
dated inside a hangar for $1.50. $2.00. $4.00. $6-00 or 
$7.50 as the case may he. while a charge for stake-down 
privileges varies from $1 .00 to $3.00 a night. The stake- 
down iirice is doubtless set bigb to discourage the 

A large portion of the airport profits are also obtained 
from the sales of fuel and nil. Ga.solinc is purchased 
in tank car quantities and is stored in large tanks along- 
side the railroad siding to the west of the field. These 
tanks are connected with fueling kits in front of the 
hangars by 4-in. pipe line.s. There is a profit of 74c. 
on each gallon of fuel sold from the tanks, which affords 
a sizeable income when the operations conducted at the 
field are taken into consideration. Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) and Independent Oil and Gas Company 
supply the tank car lots. In addition, each concern main- 
tains a gas truck at the airport. Richfield Oil Company 
of California also keejis a truck here. The management, 
of course, receives it.s cut on all gasoline and oil sold 
from these trucks. 

T he rkstavsant at the field is a small one and is nii- 
erateel as a conce.ssion. modern dining room, 
which will occu|)y the lower floor of one wing of the new 
administration building almost ready for use, is to lie 
operated on a similar basts. Incidentally, the restaurant 

(ance of three-quarters of a mile from the airiiort 
boundaries is controlled by W'nods Rrothers. .-\s a re.sull, 
there will be no competition with the restaurant on the 
field. 

Western Union and Postal Telegraph offices will 1ie 
housed in the administration building on a percentage 
arrangement ; and the local Yellow Cab Company will 
Ijay for the privilege of maintaining a ta.xicab stand there. 
A cigar counter in the structure is to be operated by the 
air|X)rt management, just as the fuel and oil concessions 
liave been retained solely as airport activities. 

Another source of revenue lies in servicing, Meeltanies 
are on duty at all times ami will effect minor repairs on 
transient planes and those stored at the field. The profit 
from this work is not tremendous at the pre.sent time, 
hut it is something that will become increasingly impor- 
tant. It may be that the air|)ort will eventimlly maintain 
a complete aircraft and engine overhaul shop, although 
now. when extensive repairs on a plane are necessary, 
the work is turned over to one of the operators that is 
pre|>ared to handle it. 

The view of the fieUI taken August 4, 1929, when it 
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was offieially dedicated, shows cars parked along both 
the we-stem anti southern boundaries. The crowd at the 
field that day was abnormal, of course, but the photo- 
graph shows the spaces used for jiarking. These spaces 
will he rearranged as the airport building program is car- 
ried forward. A 76-room bote! is to be erected diagon- 
ally across Fairfax Road from the administration build- 
ing. and an extremely large space for automobiles is to 
he provided behind it. since all activities will center at 
that corner of tlie field. 

It will be .seen that officials of Fairfax Airports. Inc., 
have ado|)ted or plan to adopt almost every known means 
for increasing the income of an aviation field. However, 
they do not intend to stop there. The company is main- 
taining several auxiliarv fields to the north along the 
.Missouri River. 

One of these ports is at Weston. Mo., which is in a 
section largely devoted to the raising of tobacco. A 
flying school is planned for that field, and arrangements 
have been made to find part-time employment for the 
students in the tobacco fields as a means of aiding them 
to pay for their aviation instniction. Such a system will 
undoubtedly bring many pupils. In addition to that, 
the airport management will have some 60 acres of land 
available between the runways, and tobacco is to l>e 
planted there. It has also been suggested that the hangars 
l>e constructed to provide space for the drying of tobacco 
as well as for the storage of |)lanes. The idea sounds 
weird, but knowing something of the operations of 
Woods Rrothers. one can neither say that it is im|Kissihle 
nor im|irohable. 

P CKiiAPS the most unusual item of revenue, however, 
will appear on the hooks of the Fairfax Field at 
Kansas Cit\’ upon the o]>enmg of the administration 
building. Pay toilets have been installed in the structure 
and the management estimates that they will net the 
company $2,400 annually. 

The river bottom area now occupied by the Fairfax 
port was first userl as an air field shortly after the avia- 
tion meet held by the American I.egion in 1921. The 
<lctemiination of the first itersons to recognize the value 
of the property for that (airposc. however, is more diffi- 
eiilt. Some say that Janies M. Cobum was the first, 
that he made use of the land as a base of operation.s 
for iH-ssenger carrying and also for ex[ieriments which 
he conducted with his "Voice from the Sky’’ loudspeaker. 
Others assert that "Ben" Gregory was the first one to 
land a plane there. Hnwever. the prize for making the 
first forced landing evidently goes to "Toniniy” O’l-augli- 
lin, since there seems to be no other claimants. Chester 
H. Kngland, former garage owner and airplane nieclianie 
of Kansas City, tells the story of how lie furnished and 
installetl a new propeller to replace the one that was 
damaged when O'Lauglilin's plane nosed over after being 
forced down. 

In any event, E. J. Swecnci', operator of a local auto- 
motive school, leased a 120-acre tract of land from Woods 
Brothers and opened a fil ing school in 1925- The field 
then became known a.s the Sweeney Airport. The 
natural flatness of the property and its proximity to 
Kansas City. Mo., of course, were governing factors in 
its choice as the location for the school. The present 
airport, an enlargement of the one started bi’ Mr. 
Sweeney, is but 10 min. by motor car from Kansas City, 
Mo., and is practically within the limits of Kansas 
City, Kan. 

The flying school |>roject seemingh- did not fare 
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particularly well, for the Sweeney Airjiort was taken 
over by Woods Brothers in October, 1928. To operate 
the field, Fairfax Airport Company, Inc., was formed 
with a ca|iitaliration of $100, (X)0. (luy E. Stanley, vice- 
president and general manager of Woods Brothers Cor- 
jxiration, which is the holding conqiany for the sejiaratc 
organizations conducting the varied M'ootls Brothers 
activities, became the head of the air(xirt concern, and 
K. F. Craig, now the assi.stant manager of the Kansas 
City branch of Woods Brothers Corporation, was chosen 
to serve as vice-president and general manager. The 
present airport oixTating company, Fairfax Air]3orts, 
Inc., is likewi.se beaded by Mr. Stanley. 

The Sweeney school had erected a sheet metal han- 
gar to house tile .school jilanes and a .small .stucco club 



bouse for the use of the students. Both nf these struc- 
tures are still in use. although the hangar is to be moved 
to one of the auxiliary fields. 

The first improvement made hy the new nianageiiieiit 
was the distrilnition of 230 carloads of cimlers around the 
huikling and in front of the hangars. For this pnritose, 
to pay the cost of erecting a new 80x120 ft. metal hangar, 
now used for transient planes and to cover the operating 
expenses for the ensuing year, the air|Mirt management 
rc(|uested the exeaitive board of the com]>atiy to set 
aside the sum of $40,000. This was done : but it is 
interesting to note, instead of $40,000, that the improve- 
mems made in the last 20 mo. have cost a total of $1,310.- 
000 and the total experaihures including those of aux- 
iliary fields will probably reach $3,000,650. 

While the new hangar was in the course of construc- 
tion. negotiations were in progress witli officials of Amer- 
ican F,agle Aircraft Cor|)oration concerning the removal 
of its plant to a site to the west of the field. A.s a result 
of these negotiations, a new factory huikling for the air- 
plane manufacturing concern was erected, and. in addi- 
tion, the original Sweeney hangar was leased to Porter- 
field Flying School. Soon after that the first transport 
o)>erations ever conducted at Fairfax Airport were in- 
augurated, 

Mr. Craig, who was then the general manager of the 
field, tells the story of how he met "Dick" Pfennig. 
Kansas City operation.s manager of National -Air Trans- 
port, Inc., on the street the afternoon of Decemlwr 3. 
Mr. Pfennig, according to the story, told him that the 
Kansas City municipal field, then in the course of con- 
struction. was so soggy as the result of rainy weather 
that it was unsafe for the operations. Because of that 
situation, the N.A.T. planes were to land at the St. 
Joseph, Mo., airport that night and until the municipal 
field could be used again. St. Joseph is 64 miles from 
Kansas City and the mail of necessity would have to he 
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trucked between the two cities. Then, Mr. Craig, says, 
Ite su^ested the use of Fairfax Airport. 

It will be rementbtred that the property on which 
Fairfax Airport is located and that surrounding it is 
river bottom land. The soil is alluvial and was formed 
hy the action of the Missouri River over a long period of 
time. It consists first of a stratum of coarse sand, one of 
fine sand, and, finally, a 24-in. layer of dirt which was de- 
posited over the entire area at the time of the 1903 fiood. 
The point is that the field was coinjiaratively dry, be- 
cause of the natural drainage system provided by the 
composition of the soil. However, there were several 
objections to its use in night flying operations. There 
was a low spot in the center of the field and a hole had 
been dynamited to drain off the water that had collected. 
There were also some trees at the northwest corner. 
The cliief objection to the use of the Fairfax field by 
the N..A.T. planes, though, was that it was unlighted. 
But all of these difficulties were done away with before 
nightfall. 

Obtaining Mr. Pfennig's approval and bis aid. Woixls 
Brothers' engineers were set to work. Forty-eight con- 
struction “smoke pots" were laid out at 200-ft. intervals 
around llie field to serve as border lights. A number of 
floodlights were secured, and hooked up temporarily to 
illummate the air]>ort buildings. To imlicate the wind 
direction, ordinary electric liglit bulbs, dijiped in green 
jiaiiit, were screwed into sockets mounted on boxes con- 
taining large storage batteries. Three of these makeshift 
lights were used, and instructions were issued to pilots 
to fly over two of them and land toward one. The trees 
,at the northwest corner of the field were cut down : the 
hole was filled in : and that night and every night until 
June 15 the mail was brought into Fairfax Airport. 

T UP. TEMPORARV acquisition of National Air Transport 
as an o|)erator revealed the possibilities of Fairfax 
.Airport and added impetus to its development under the 
management of Woods Brothers. It was decided that 
the size of the field would be enlarged immediately to 
cover the entire 234-acre tract bordered by Funston and 
Fairfax Roads and the I5-ft. sand levee, which had l>een 
constructed along the river to prevent the possibility of 
the land being inundated at high water. It was further 
decided to incorporate what had been Goose Island in the 
port as soon as possible. The island was in the bight of 
the river, and was se|)arated from the mainland by a 
natural cut-off channel 

This cul-off was just a few feet lower than the land 
on citlter side, and the river flowed through it only at 
flood time. Knowing the action of the river would fill 
it in a comparatively short space of time, if properly 
encouraged. Woods Brothers Construction Company in- 
stalled a complete line of its river control work to catch 
the particles of soil carried into the channel during the 
liigh water stages. The channel is still too low by about 
three feet, but the high water this month (June) is ex- 
pected to bring it up to the proper level, when the pres- 
ent levee can be draped off and a new one constructed 
to protect the island and the channel. That will bring 
the total airport acreage up to 779.5. 

Plans for the improvement of Fairfax Airport were 
made accordingly with a determination to include Goose 
Island and the channel as a part of it. It was decided 
that brick hangars would be placed along the west side 
of the field in line with the sheet metal structures and 
that an administration building would be constructed at 
the southwest corner. When the building program at 
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that side of the fiel<! was completed, tlie plans called 
fur an extension of Knnston Road to the dike, which has 
been done, and the erection of buildings along the south- 
ern hountlary. An extettsit’c landscaping program wtis 
evolved ; the runwaj’s were plotted out; and a lighting 
system was designed, A drainage system, tit first con- 
sidered unnecessary, was later incorporated in the plans 
for the development of the |iort. 

T hb KiRST STKP in the improvement of the field, ot 
course, was the preparation of the remainder of the 
land inside the present levee for aircraft use. The surface 
was level enough for most ptir]>oses, but not sufticientlv' 
so to allow planes to land and take off without involving 
some hazard. As a result the ground to the north of the 
l2()-acre field was gradcil, a small job as seen by tlie tact 
that the deepest ait was one foot. The land to the south, 
on the other hand, needed only rolling. It liatl been used 
to a certain extent for fanning and was in excellent con- 
dition. This work was followed !»• the carrying nut of 
the development |irogmni in so far as the 234 acres that 
had lieen opened up were conccnicd. 

In tlie meantime, the airjxirt management went out for 
more business. I’orterfield Filing School liad already 
taken one’ of the sheet metal hangars on the field, while 
.American Eagle .\ircraft Cor|>orntion liad opened a new 
factory on the other .side of Fairfax Road. Curtiss Flying 
Service was the next to sign up for space on the airport, 
ami was followed shortly by Universtil Aviation Cori«>ra- 
tiim, Reanvin .\irplniies, Inc., manufacturers of the Kcn- 
Royce line and Inland .Aviation Com|iany, which is now 
|>rodncing the Inland sport, have also taken s|iace- These 
two finns have moi ed into a factory Imilding, erected to 
the south of the new atiministration Imilding at the junc- 
tion of Fairfax and Funston Roads. Universal -Mr 
Lines and Sonlheni Air Trnns|iort are using the port js 
a Kansas Cit>' Iwisc for their operations, ami other 
transixirt and in.ail lines arc negotiating for use of the 
field- Tliere are. of course, a numlier of aerial scn ice 
oiierators on the field. 

Besides the small restaurant and the two metal hangars, 
there are now five other Imildings on the airjxirt, exclud- 
ing the factories whicii are in reality in the Fairfax in- 
dustrial district. Two of the structures arc the Curtiss 
Imildings. aiul were erected by the flying sendee follow- 
ing the a|iproval by the airport architectural committee 
of the plans presented. While of course they arc not 
quite the same in cvcr.v architectural detail as those de- 
signed liy the airport architects, the buildings are in keep- 
ing with the others on the field. The same thing is true 


of the hangar used by Universal Aviation Corporation. 

The Curtiss structures are of the same size, measuring 
100x120 ft. Each is primarily for the storage of planes 
used in aerial ])hotngraphy, student instruction, mapping 
and charter work. In addition, the north one houses a 
reiiair dci>ot and some of the ground school classrooms, 
while the south hangar bouses more classrooms, offices of 
the local Curtiss-Wright organization ami a salesroom. 
The Imilding ocaipietl by Universal Aviation Corporation 
is 13.1x172 ft, Thi.s hangar has a 2-story aildition along 
the south wall, and houses a jiassenger terminal, office.s 
for officials of the concern, quarters for pilots, student 
classrooms and a coui(>lete aircraft overhaul shop. An 
engine overhaul shop is maintained in a brick lean-to. 

The fourth Imilding at tiie field is what is known locall)' 
as the “sales hangar." This unit is in reality two brick 
and steel hangars, each 100x100 ft. There are lean-to’s 
at Ixith ends that house separate heating units ami 14x14 
ft- offices. The two sections are commercial liangars. 

The new administration building, the fifth structure, 
will be ready for occupancy this month (June). Wlien 
it is o|)ened Fairfax .\irixirt will have one of the best air 
passenger terminals in existence, as well as one of the 
finest re'cmie-prodncing jiropositions. From the latter 
angle, the dining room is perhaps of the greatest iinimr- 
tance. It will seat 252 ]wr.sons. There u-ill he a wooden 
(bince floor in tlie center and music will he jirmnded by 
an orchestra seated on a lalcoiiy at one end of the room. 

In addition to the dining room, the first floor of the 
jidministration building will contain the kitchen, a check- 
room, women's rest room, a ticket office where tickets on 
;iU lines o]ierating from the field will l>e sold, a waiting 
room, cigar and news stand, soda fountain, telcgrapli 
offices, telephone booths, a barber shop, smoking room, 
men's rest room, a suite of offices for the field flight 
surgeon, a mail room, an express room ami a dock for 
loading and unloading mail ami express. The second 
floor will he nccupicil by the offices of the coniiianies op- 
erating from the field. The aiqiort manager's office will 
he at the front of the building, and is to be surmounted 
by a control tower from wliicli the lights will be con- 
trollctl and the imblic address system operated. 

Several moiitlis were devoted to study before atiy de- 
cision was made as to the t>pe of mnways that would 
he constructed at Fairfax Air]iort. The landing strip at 
Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale. Calif., in the eyes 
of the Fairfax management sccmctl to present many ad- 
vantages. but it was decided to conduct an experiment 
with an area treated in somewhat the same manner before 
a final decision was rendered. As a result, a plot of 
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ground 200x200 ft. was set aside for that purpose early 
in the summer of 1929- 

The soil was first plowed and then worked over with a 
scarifier until it had been pulverizcti to a depth of about 
J2 in. Then cold asphalt in liquid form wa.s applied 
until the soil had been thoroughly [lenetrated. This re- 
quired from 16 to 20 applications, depending upon the 
composition of the ground. .Alxiut J gal- per sq.yd. was 
applied at a time, so it will be seen that each square yard 
took from eight to ten gallons of asphalt. After each 
application, the .soil was disced ; and, following the last 
asphalt application, the area was rolled with a 20-ton 
roller. All pilots using the fiekl were then asked to lamf 
their planes on the 200-ft. square. The resilient surface 
withstood the harsh treatment exceptionally well- Be- 
cause of this and the facts that the surface turns water 
and U'ill not freeze, the present runways have been pre- 
pared in identically tiie same manner as the smaller plot 
of ground- The extensions to he constructed when Goose 
Island and the diaimel become a ]>art of the port will 
likewise be the same. 

C ossTRixTioN of the drainage .system has been com- 
pleted. The field is drained off toward the southeast 
and tinder the ilike at that comer. There i.s a natural slo()e 
in that direction. As a safety |)recaulion, a |>um[> house 
has been erected at the place wliere the mains nin under 
the levee, so that the water may he pumped over it at high 
water. Through this arrangement, there is no danger of 
tiie water backing up in the system. Incidentally, con- 
crete pipe is being used for the drainage svstein, instead 
of the more customary tile nr iron piping- 
The landscaping of the ground about the liangars has 
also been conqiietetl. Seventy-five thousand plants and 
shrubs have been planted by the landscaping division of 
Woods Brother.s Corporation, and the air|iort is a veri- 
table garden -S[iot with its privet hedges, oriental arbor 
t ita?. tulips and baby rambler roses. 

The square fornietl by the two wings of the adminis- 
tration Imilding and the junction of Fairfax and Funston 
Roads is partiailarly attractive. In addition to the floiv- 
ers and shrubs, there is a mirror jwol which is slocked 
with gnUlfish. At either end are foimtaius, adaptations 
of a well-known European work of art. Toward the 
road, in back of the pool, is a beautifully designed drink- 
ing fountain ; and to add the finishing toucii, flagstone 
and gravel walks have Imen constructed. It should he 
meiitioneil also, in speaking of the landscaping, that a 
mixture of blue grass and white cloi’cr is to be sotvn 
between the runways on the field itself. 

The entire landscaping plan was devised to present an 
attractive appearance from both the ground and the air, 
but attractiveness was not the sole object- Officials of 
Woods Brothers felt th.it there was something of more 
im|xirtaiice. They felt tluit by making the ainwrt as 
beautiful as possible, added confidence would be inspired 
in the prospcctii’c air traveler. In other words, the gar- 
dening was done in an effort to link air travel as far as 
pos.silile with the things people ha\c known for genera- 
tions. The management believes that the !andsca|)ing of 
Fairfax Airport has had the desired effect on the public. 

Carrying out the landscaping idea, special attention 
has been given to some of the lighting fixtures at port. 
Take the btiikiing floodlights, for example. Instead of 
the usual variety, batteries of two and four General 
Electric floodlights have been mounted on arms extending 
from the u]>rights of well-designed street lamps. The 
lamp post.s were mamifactureci by the Union Meta! Man- 
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ufacturing Company. Canton, Ohio, and arc the latest 
thing in street lighting equipment. Floodlights have 
also been sunken in the masoiir\- at the corner of one of 
the hangars giving another indication of the trend. 

On the other hand, no attempt lias been made to dis- 
guise much of tiie lighting equipment. The three field 
floods, one of them of the 5 kw. and the other two of 
the 10 kw. ti’pe, are mounted separately on metal stand- 
ards inside wire fence enclosures. Two more of tlie 
10 kw. variety are to be added- One will he placed at the 
south and the other at the east side of the field. In carry- 
ing out the field beautification program, the management 
of Fairfax Airport might do well to follow the example 
set by the officials of the Curtiss-Chicago Airport in the 
mounting of the main floodlight for tliat field. It will 
he rememliered that the 15.000,000,000 cp- light is 
housed in a small brick building that is in kecjiing of 
the design of the hangar unit and is very attractive. 
Senii-circnlar doors cover the lens of the light when it 
is not in operation, avoiding the necessity of using fenc- 
ing to keep the curious public away. Similar structures 
for the smaller lights in use at Fairfax and other fields 
could he employed to advantage. 

The appearance of the other lights ordinarily used at 
an airjjort is not of particular importance. The cone 
boundary lights, such as those in use at the Fairfax 
field, are constructed to serve best the purpose for which 
they are intended. It is liouhtful if their appearance 
could l>e im|iro\ed upon without some sacrifice in both 
efficiency and safet)’. Moreover, boundary lights .ire 
usually BO far from the s|>ectators that bcautv is a minor 
consideration. The 8.000,000 cp. beacon at Fairfax Air- 
|)ort with the zenith light and the course lights which 
(lash the letters "FAX” are mmmteil out of tiie way on 
the roof of the sales hangar. There is a ceiling projector, 
also, and a spot searchlight near the administration 
building. Crousc-Hinds border lights are mounted 150 
ft. a|jart along the edges of the runways, and the port 
has an automatic wiml tee that tiirn.s on the green run- 
way ni.irkers according to the direction of the wind. In 
this connection, it might be added that some of tiie light- 
ing equipment is of BBT inamifactiire. .Additional 
lighting equipment in the form of Sperry 180 deg. diop- 
tric floofilights is being in.stalled. 

S OME MENTION has already liecn made of the Fairfax 
utixili.iry port at Weston. Mo. In addition to this, 
Fairfax Airports, Inc., is maintaining three other auxili- 
ary fields. One of these is the 205-acre Rosecrans Field 
at St. Joseph, Mo. The .second is known as the .Atchison 
Airport, allbongh it is near Sugar Lake, across the river 
from .Atchison. Kans. This field covers 100 acres- The 
third is the 226-acre Parkville Fort near Parkville, Mo. 
A shelter is the only structure on that field, since it is 
just across the river and a little to the west of Fairfax 
Airport. The reason for the establishment of this aux- 
iliary port was to provide a suitable field for student 
instniction as a me;ms of preventing congestion at Fair- 
fax Air]>ort. This field and the other auxiliary fields 
proiidc emergency landing areas for transport planes 
should the pilots encounter hatl weather conditions at 
Kansas City. But all of these things are simply added 
indications of the manner in which Woods Brothers are 
entering the aircraft industry. The organization has met 
with success in other lines of endeavor, and. from its 
record ui) to date and its plans for the future, it looks 
as though the airport business would soon he added to 
the list. 
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HOW Aviation looks to Us 


3 The Reason for the Cord Corporation's 
Entry Into the Industry, and the Manti- 
facturing and Merchandising Policies 

i 


By L. B. Manning 


T o us flying is tr!iiis]>onalioH- It is a method of 
getting from here to there. Tlie ixthlic has 
always souglit an imiiroveil method. The ox cart. tiic 
sail, tile stage coach were discarded for the liner, the 
locomotive, the aiitonioliiie and now the airplane. 

It is a recorded fact that tlinsc forms of transporta- 
tion have ntatle enormous slriiles whicli have offered the 
piihlic ailditional lime saving, comfort, ;ind safety at 
a cost that has ina<!c their use acccssihie to a large liody 
of the public. In entering the field of aviation the Cord 
Corportition lias kept these factors iipiicrmo.st and our 
entire aviation program revolves around their devclnii- 
ment as aplilied to the airplane. 

Marketl progress in any industry de|iends on wide 
acceptance. It is our helief that if the pidilic is to enjoy 
the full benefits of aviation, planes must be jirodiiced 
and sold in ever-increasing volume, at the same time 
maintaining ever higher standards of engineering, design, 
and production. 

Before any great volume is jiossiblc. comiilcte tinil 
finished planes must lie proiluced at prices that will 
place them within the reach of a greater number of 
huyers. Previous to our entrance inin aviation precedent 
had been to build planes, engines and accessories as 
individual units and these in limited quantities. Hence 
unit prices were undidy high, and finished jiroducts were 
selling at a figure which at once made them prohibitive 
to the general puijlic. 

Perhaps at tliat time those prices were justified. Tiic 
building of planes is entirely different from that of any 
other kind of vehicular production. Tiie highly trainctl 
technical organization needed, the fine workmanshi]) 


s|ient on engines and iilancs, the extremely high cost of 
highly alloyed materials bought in small quantities did 
not enable manufacturers to quote lower prices without 
loss. Not until some manufacturer was in a position to 
introtluce new methexis of huying, production, manage- 
ment. and merchandising, could any material progress 
be made. 

Our surveys of the aviation field showed us that a 
consideralde part of the cost of an air])Iane was in the 
engine and in our ojiinion these prices have l)een exces- 
sive. With our vast resources in buying, experience in 
production methofis and large and diversified engineering 
staffs, we felt we were in a ixjsilion materially to reiluce 
engine costs .and iirovide even better power plants than 
had berctoforc been available to airplane builders. 
Hence we decided to enter the aircraft industry through 
our Lycoming engine plant at Williamsport, Pa. This 
comimny was then jiroducing at the rate of 70,000 pas- 
•senger car. truck, and marine engines annually, and 
aviation engines could be added to the list with but little 
additional overhead. Two ami one-half years ago wt 
built mir first experimental aircraft engines. 

I. WANTED to produce a (juality product throiighout- 
one that woidd he comparatively free from operat- 
ing troubles and have a longer life than other power 
|)lants on the market. We ahsn dccitled at the outset that 
the engine should equipped with an electric starter 
which would at once eliminate the cause of many acci- 
dents an<l arid to the ease of operation. 

liiqiiiries concerning accessories from various parts 
manufacturers soon revealed one reason why aircraft 
engines were so costly. The word "aircraft,” it seems, 
when associated with any product, for no apiiarent 
rea.son, magically increases its vahic- \N'e had many 
striking experiences with th.at sort of thing. For in- 
stance, we discnvcretl that a certain small part which 
we had been using in our regular Lycoming engines was 
itientical in size, shape, threading and material with one 
used in our aircraft engines. This part cost us 17 cents 
for the automobile engine, whereas it was quoted by air- 
craft purveyors at four dollars. 

Likewise, when we fotinti that certain types of other 
imiKprtant parts and accessories used on engines compar- 
able to the one we planned to manufacture were 
excessively overpriced, we entered into negotiations witli 
various makers who cooperated in the development of 
new and Ixjtter equipment. By purcha.sing this equip- 



ment in comparatively large quantities we were able to 
obtain m.'my jiarts at figures more nearly proportionate 
to what they would cost for other types of internal com- 
bustion engines which, of course, reduced the total manu- 
facturing costs. 

In getting ready for this aircraft engine program we 
first drew into our organization the best aircraft engi- 
neers avaiiaiile as the nucleus for a separate engineering 
staff. Tlien ail types of aircraft engines were thor- 
oughly studied. In a little less than a year we liad 
produced oitr jiresent nine-cylintler Lycoming radial air- 
craft engine, ^\'hile tiiis engine was ready to announce 
and was actually disjilayed to the public a year ago, we 
withheld placing it on tiie market until it li.ad undergone 
further exiiaustive and crucial tests in various types of 
planes by our own ex])erimental deiiartment. We 
preferred to do our own development work rather than 
leave it to the public. 

Throiigli our experience in imying in the automobile 
field, our heavy commitments, .md connections with parts 
sources, and tlirough our installation of tiie most luuclern 



macliinery we were able materially to reduce tiic costs 
Ilf engine iirnduction and still provide a greatly superior 
product. 

It was at once apparent that if prices on completed 
|ilancs were to be reduced materially the plane must be 
iniilt and sold as a unit. By that I mean that it would 
liave to be a standardized product just as an automobile 
is standardized. Tlie iiuying pubiic, if it was to pay less 
for its planes, would have to buy models and not indi- 
vidually made planes, any more than it could buy a 
Packard car witii a Lycoming engine, or an Auburn with 
a Biiick power plant. To meet tlie various need.s of 
the pnlilic different motlels would liave to lie offered 
ihat would do a particular job. 

F cir THi.s REASON we dill not advertise a price on the 
Lycoming engine at the St. 1-ouis Show, although 
there was considerable comment because of this. But 
neither is there an .advertised price on an automobile 
engine. It is Mr, Cord’s iielief tliat the public, once it 
lias the opportunity, will come to think of planes as 
imit.s. rather tlian as of flying macluiies made up of 
various parts. 

Then we looked about for a plane mamifacturer who 
was in a position to carry out the iiolicies whieii we 
advocated — tliat of producing a safe, relialile cabin 
plane at tiie price of a fine motor car. We felt that 
Imsed on present production of any existing companies, 
such a price would he wholly unwarranted and unjustified. 
The company which built such a plane would have to he 
in a financial pn.siiion and have such confidence in the 
future of aviation that it wniikl he willing to invest 
Iiresent |irofits in the Irelief that airplanes would iie 
bought in sufficient quantities eventually to reimburse 
for the jiioiieering. Wffien that time came there would 
he substantial profit. 

E. L. Cord, president of the Cord Corporation, and 
myself, as well, had been flying Stinson jilanes for nearly 
two years in our business, f liad flown iiiy own Stinson 
more tlian 700 hours and had found it to he a thoroughly 
safe and relialile craft. The Cord Corporation acquiretl 
control of the Stinson organization Nov. I. 192fl, and at 
ihe St. Louis Aircraft Show, we announced tiie four- 
place Stinson Junior Caiiin plane, powered with a 210- 
hp. Lj’coming engine, at a retail price of 35,775. There 

Tlie setting of the $5,775 figure on the Stinson Junior 
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industry. It was the first ste(> in nur aviation program 
of making planes available at prices that will greatly 
enlarge the buying public, ^\'e believe that the entire 
industry will benefit. 

In the actual production of Stinson planes we found 
that similar tyjtc savings could be effected as in the pro- 
duction of the Lycoming engine. The Wayne plant 
was completely overliauled, new machinery added, 
straight production lines installed anti other economies 
effected throughout the jjlaiit. Parts and materials were 
Ix>ught in large quantities by trained buyers at a |)rice. 
Many parts heretofore made by hand were now stamped 
and wings assemhled in new type ))roduction jigs. Lost 
motion was eliminated in this asscmhly with actiuil pro- 
duction costs in some instances reduced 300 per cent- 

A : EXAMPLE of this is that under our present system 
of production workmen become experts on the one 
job they do. Under the previous system of building air- 
[ilanes most of the men u’ere so-called “Jack of all 
trades.” That is. a wekler might help assemble, run a 
buzz-saw or apply a coat of lacquer. L’nder the system 
« c are now employing at Stinson not only does a wekler 
only weld, but each welder has particular ]>arts that he 
welds only. A man who works on a fuselage does not 
work on an engine mount, and more, he works only on 
certain parts of the fuselage. Thus day after day the 
same type piece is before him to weld, the same opera- 
tions are required and the same results must l)e obtained. 

The estahlishmciit of this method throughout the entire 
])lant has resulted in increased uniformity and quality 
of workmanship and materials and giving the public a 
much siqxirior product, at less cost. 

We have been a^ked why we |)rnduce cabin jilaues 
exclusively. As previously noted one of the prime fac- 
tors that leads to acceptance of a ne«’ kind ot trans- 
portation is comfort. Unquestionably there is a field for 
the open cockpit plane, hut in our opinion the greatest 
field lies in the dosed one. When flying left the “slum 
period" it left behind it tlie helmet and the goggles, the 
appurtenances of a “bird man.” The man of husines.- 
enters the cabin plane hi the same clothes that he wear.-, 
in his office, and he is surroundet! l)v the same liixuiie- 
and comforts that he is acaistomexl to in his liinovcsiiiv. 
If he desires to fiy the plane himself a seat is directly 


along side that of the pilot where he can operate the 
plane with the dual controls. 

Moreover, we hold that it is easier to teach a man to 
fly in an inclosed plane than in an open one. Tlie 
instructor ami student sit side by side in the cabin ma- 
chine. Demonstrations of actually what is done to oper- 
ate tlie plane are more easy. They can converse, ask 
questions and the student can actually see the various 
luovemeiUs. Besides that, he is not distracted by the 
pro|)eller blast, heavy clothing and all the other things 
that go with flying in an ojien cockpit [>lanc. At one 
time it was claimed that the only way to learn to drive 
an automobile was by having the top down and feeling 
the wind blow against your face. 

It is our belief that most business men who buy air- 
planes are not in a position to spend a great amount of 
time learning to fly. Rather, the tendency is to learn 
gradually as they fly with their pilots. This was the case 
with Mr. Cord. 

Two years ago Mr. Cord liought a Stinson plane, hired 
a ])ilot and began his business trips by air. The first 
time he was up he took the dual wheel along side that 
of the pilot- He found that dying the (ilane was easy. 
There was no traffic, no cross roads and that the plane 
actually flew itself. On each one of his subsequent trips 
he flew the plane for a period and in about six months' 
lime he liad become a good flier. In this way he became 
|)roficicnt enough, and hail enough hours in the air to 

We will he constantly strii ing to im|)rove the designs 
(it our planes, but the changes that arc made in any 
year's models will not he of a nature to render the 
present ones obsolete. This, we heliet'e, is a protection 
lor the buyer's investment and as this policy has been 
niuisiialh’ successful for us in the automotive field we 
iK'lieve it will likewise he apiiroved with regard to planes. 

While there are certain general merchandising priii- 
ci|)les which we are applying, we are not em|)loying 
automobile methods in the sale of airplanes. W'e believe 
that each field is distinct. 

In 1929. for example. 76 per cent of the sales of 
Stinson jilanes were made by the factory. That will not 
he true hereafter. Since January first we have more 
than (louhled the size of the old Stinson dealer organiza- 
tion. and are constantly adding to it. In only rare iii- 
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stances have we granted franchises to our automobile 
dealers in the United States : in fact, we are exerting 
every effort to discmimge the practice. ,\n automobile 
man who could sell perlinjis three or (our cars a week 
might spend the whole of that lime in a vain effort to 
.sell a plane to a prospect- -As a consequence, both lines 
would suffer in the long run. The situation in the for- 
eign market is somewhat different. 

One of the outstanding innovations we have brought 
into the merchandising end is the super service (actory 
braiicli. To date we have established three of these 
hranches; Burbank, Calif.; Ft. Worth, Te.x.; ami 
Chiciq;o, III., and plan for additional ones. 

The purpose of these branches is to assist both the 
dealer and the public. As aviation exjxinds, im|iro\ed 
service to plane owners becomes imperative. Few dealers 
are at this time in a position to give complete service 
such as a factory can, yet it is impossible to adef|uately 
service the entire country from one point- In establish- 
ing these factory branches in strategic points of the 
country, owners of Stinson planes will he able to get 
factory ty|ie sendee within a short radius. Each one of 
these branches will carry on hand a full stock of jKirts 
and other air|ilaiie materials. Factory tyjJe machinery 
will he installed for servicing and factory trained men 
will make up the personnel. In addition to this, experts 
trained at the Lycoming plant will he placed at cacli one 
of these branches to service Lycoming engines, and 
similar experts familiar with the right and Pratt and 
Whitney engines which we also use, will he stationed 
at the branches. 

T he establishmext of these factory branches will in 
no way affect our dealers, bin will materially assist 
them in their service to the ]>iililic. Only those service 
jobs which they themselves arc not equipped to handle 
will be sent to the factory branch, and in addition time 
will be saved on their obtaining parts and materials. 

One feature of these branches which is having a 
strong appeal to dealers is that a full line of Stinson 
|)lanes will he carried at the branch. Dealers, unahle to 
carry on hand more than one or two luoilels, can fly 
their prospects to the nearest branch and there get a 
demonstration on whatever model is wanted. We plan, 
also, to ship planes knocked down to these branches in 
carload lots, there to be assembled and in this way again 
reduce the delivery cost of our planes to the public. 

A new feature which we will pioneer within the next 
few months is that of setting flat rates for specific service 
jobs. Heretofore the owner of an airplane seldom had 
an idea of what a service job would cost him. Under 
this plan if the owner of one of our planes wants a top 
overhaul made on his engine, or any other work of a 
similar nature, he will know exactly what it is going to 
cost him. There will he a standard price list for jwrls 
and also standard discounts. The discount given the 
factory branch will be sufficient to defray the cost of 
handling the parts and dealers’ discount will he enough 
to provide them with a profit. 

The question of what we intend to do for our dealers 
is pertinent. I will answer that by saying that we 
believe that volume sales in airiffanes can only be reached 
by a strong dealer organization. 

In building up such an organization to begin with, we 
have given our dealers the greatest air|)Ianc value ever 
offered the public. We have given them a safe plane, 
that offers all the comforts and luxuries of the finest type 
of transportation, and we have given it to them at a price 
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that is approximately 50 jicr cent less than any such 
jilane has ever been available to the public before. 

Next, he has a complete line ranging friini the four- 
passenger to the ten-place Tri-motnred .Airliner Trans- 
ixirt. In Iwtween these jirices are six other models, with 
various types of power plants each designed for a specific 
jiurpose and each at a jirice far below comparable value. 

I T IS our belief that the greater public acceptance of the 
airplane will come with the public becoming informed 
of bow safe it is to fly. Iiow easy and how comfnrtahle. 
The first step is to present the facts to them and then 
let them get into the planes themselves. In this regard 
we have laid doivn a national advertising campaign which 
includes national magazines and the aviation trade papers. 

Perha|)s one of the most important dealer helps will be 
our national finance plan. Negotiations are now under 
w’ay and we exjiect within a short time to he able to 
recommend to our dealers a plan that will materially 
assist them on jilane installment selling. 

While we hcliet’e that the greatest airplane market 
lies today in the direction of business, in planning our 
1930 program wc have endeavored to cover a widely 
diversified field in aviation. 

In rc])ly to the question of "meii of what age offer the 
greatest market for idanes?" 1 would say that we believe 
from 35 to 40 years. The reason for this is that at 
that age they are old enough to he earning sufficiently 
to consitler the luirchase of a plane and at the same time 
young enough to want to learn to fly. In all probability 
we will urge onr dealers to concentrate on this market. 
Houever. this age is just a surmise. It was believed at 
one time that the older generation would never drive 
automobiles. 

The buying of an airplane is in many ways similar to 
buying an automobile, radio or a motor boat. .As to 
the question of “how to sell a plane" it would seem to 
me to he iqi to the individual sale-'nian. He jirohahly 
will catalogue his prosjiccts just as a real estate, auto- 
mobile ur bond salesiiian does. Obviously if a man hasn't 
the money to Imy a plane, or sufficient credit, the sales- 
man would he wasting his time trying to sell him. If, 
liowet er. he has interest in aviation and is in a position 
to buy hut has some latent fear of his own, or of 
family, then a certain amount of salesmanship diplomacy 
would have to be used. 

We do not feel that a salesman must |irimarily be a 
pilot- He sliould be able to fly anti he must know the 
aviation industry thoroughly, hut most of all he must be 
a salesman. If a pilot ha.s these qualifications then he 
has a great advantage. If not, his success in selling 
planes will prnlinlialy lie liinitcd- 

Oiie thing in addition we are iinprcs.sing on our dealers 
is that they will have to be in a position to teach their 
customers to fiy. Of course, neither we nor the public, 
expect them to do this without compensation, but the 
facilities must be available. 

The reductions in plane costs to the public wliich we 
have effected have broadened the market many fold, but 
not sufficiently, to bring aviation to the point whereby it 
becomes one of America's great industric.s. This can 
only be accomplished when jtlanes can be produced and 
sold at a price which will place them in the hands of the 
ordinary man. 

We are looking forward to the not distant future 
when we will he able to produce a plane of even greater 
value than we are giving today at the cost of a medium 
priced automobile. 
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Hemert F. Powell, Ntwi Bdilor 


Issue Regulations 
For Chutes, Gliders 

Former Effective July 1 ; 

Three Glider License Classes 
WASHINGTON (d. c.)— R eguliitioii;- 
Ko\«niiiiK the approval of parachutes 
and the licensing ol gliders have been 
announced hy the Department of Com- 
merce through Col. Clarence M. Voung. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. (Initial plans for the 
licensing of gliders ami parachutes wei'e 
given in the June 7th issue of Aviatiok. 
p. 1142.) , 

The parachute recjuireniems. designed 
to ascertain the strength of the material 
in a pllck, its rate of descent, and its 
promptne.ss and certainty in opening, 
will become cITeclive July 1, 1920. 

Thev are as follows; 

Five tests, involving more than a 
score of drops from an airplane in 
fliglit, will he required of each parachute 
type submitted to the Department of 
Commerce for approval. 

In the first test, promptness of open- 
ing must he proved hy the parachute 
opening fully within 2 .sec. after being 
dropped with a dummy weighing 170 Ih. 
from a plane flying 70 m.p.h. and at an 
altitude of 500 ft. Twelve such drops 
will he made. 

The second test will he conducted 
under the same conditions with the ex- 
ception that the suspension lines will he 
twisted and the parachute must open 
fully within 44 sec. with all twists re- 
iniived. Five such drops shall lie made. 

The third test to determine the 
strength of the parachute will involve 
three drops with a 600 lb. weight from 
a plane flying 100 m.p.h.. and at an alti- 
tude of not more than 500 ft. 

Two live drops, to he made with a 
170 111. man from an altituilc of 2,0110 
ft., will constitute the fourth test. 

Rrii.srklna Rriiulrnt Onrs In flO Pay* 

The last test, to rletermine the rate of 
descent which shall not exceed 2! f.p.s., 
will lie accomplishwl hy ilroppmg _a para- 
chute from an allitutle of 2,500 ft. w'ith 
a 170 111- dnmniy. 

The new regulations require tliat para- 
chutes approved hy the Depariniem of 
rommerce shall be packed or repacked 
at least once in each 60 days before 
being worn in flights. _ 

The examination and certification ol 
parachute types will be undertaken by 
the Department only upon application by 
the manufacturer for an approved type 
certificate. 

The parachute is eligible for approval, 
also, if it has been accepted by the Army 


111 thawing up a code for the licens- 
ing of gliders, the Department of Com- 
merce States that gliders falling into the 
following three classes will be eligible 
for licenses ami will he issued such upon 
pas.sing an inspection; 

1. (a) Gliders manufactured under 
Approvetl Type Certificates. This cor- 
responds to the present procedure in- 
volving the licensing of airplanes which 
are Imill under Approved Type Certifi- 

(ti| Gliders constructed by any one, 
provided they are built in accordance 
with specifications and designs whicli 
have been previously approved hy the 
Department of Commerce. 

2. Gliders not manufactured under 
Approvetl Type Certificates but which 
meet the reijuircmcnls for such a cer- 
tificate (similar to Croup 2A airplanes.) 

3. Gliders not included in either class 
1 or 2 will he eligible for license pro- 
vided they pass a visual inspection by 
the Department of Commerce as to de- 
sign, miitcrials, wnrkniiuisliip. and llight 
characteristics, and provided they are 
nianufaciurecl prior to October 1. 193D. 

Gliders under Class i (a) are those 
manufactured in quantities by holders 
of -Approvetl Type Certificates for the 
type of glider.? they are building. Such 
gliders shall he exactly similar in specifi- 
cations, design, and workmanship to the 
type approved by the Department. 

Gliders under Class 1 (lil are tho-e 
nianufacturetl by private owners or 
Olliers who have followed previously ap- 
proved s(iecifications and design, such 
as gliders manufactured from llie ilraw- 
itlgs of an approved type glider, pro- 
vided, of course, the Iioltler of the s\p- 
proved Type Certificate sec? til to dis- 

Gliders niamifacliired under Oass 2 
are those wdiicli meet all of the iiiinlimim 
requirements for an .Approvetl Type 
Cerlific.ate. Iiul for which a Certificate 
is not desired because quantity produc- 
tion is not planned. 

niiders uniler C'la.-s 3, include those 
built hy inilividuals anti clubs with or 
without previously ap[irovetl designs, 
provitletl they have been m.niufactnretl 
prior to October 1, 1930. Gliders so con- 
structed after October i will not be con- 
sidered eligible for license. 


Hold .Air Meet at Westfield, N. J. 
ROSELLE In. j.) — Aviators Post 
No. 743 of the American Legion, New 
York, and Unity Post No. 229. of this 
city, sponsored an air meet at Westfield 
(N. J.) airport June 14-15. Ineludeil 
ill the events w ere a model airplane con- 
test, parachute jumps, etc. The airport 
was made available through the co- 
operation of .Atl.aiitic Air Services, Inc. 


Purchasing Agents 
Suggest Aero Services 

CHICAGO (ill.) — Proposals for the 
establishment of means for compiling 
and disseminating reports and findings 
of scientific and engineering groups and 
of technical and purchasing groups 
within the aviation industry were voiced 
at the recent annual convention here 
of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

The scientific and engineering clear- 
ing house was proposed by K. Van 
Vccliten of National .Air Tr.msport. The 
service.? of Southern Air Transport 
were offeied by J. S. Beauchamp, of 
Fort Worth, as a clearing house for 
inrormaiioii regarding .supplies and 
specifications. 

It was suggested by Beauchamp that 
mimeograplied data sheets he sent to 
all manufacturing companies concerning 
materials, their source, service of ven- 
dor, etc. This information, plus such 
items as tiew discoveries, would lie 
posted on a master sheet for distribu- 
tion to the industry. 


Detroit Bureau Re-cIorU Officers 
DETROIT (micii.) — Edward S, 
Evans, president of tlie Detroit Aircraft 
Cnrp., was re-cicctcd president of the 
Aircraft Biircati, Detroit Board of Com- 
merce. at the bureau's annual election 
beld here recently. Three vice-presi- 
dents, William B. Mayo, Frank W, 
Blair, anri William E. Melager, also 
were re-elected, as was llic manager, 
Ray Cooper. Four new nanie.s were 
added to the Bnrc.aii’s Executive Com- 
millee. They were William B. ,'ltout, 
president of .'stout .Air .'services, Inc. ; 
Maj. Floyd E. Ev.ins, comiiiaiidiiig 
officer of the 107 Observation .'squadron, 
Michigan National Guard ; M.aj. Sid A. 
Erwin and Arlo A. Enierv, attorneys. 
The Aircraft Bureau was created more 
than a year ago to liaiidlc aircraft events 
sponsored by the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce and now has 9(1 members. 


DicBcl Fuel Tax Carries Refund 
OLYMPLA (wash.)— The regular gas- 
oline tax must he paid on fuel oil pur- 
chased for use in the Packard Diesel 
type engines in the State of Washing- 
ton, according to a statement by A.ssist- 
aiu Attorney General Parker rendered 
in a deci.sion to the Director of Licenses. 
However, if the product is not used to 
move motor vehicle? over public high- 
ways, a refund will be available under 
the exemption provision of the statute. 
The lax is originally levied according 
to the law requiring an excise of cent.? 
per gallon to lie pakl by distributors of 
“liquid fuel" within the state. 
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Aiilhoritieg Discuss 
System of Plaue Credit 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— The possibil- 
ity of establishing a system of credit for 
aircraft purchases by international 
agreement was discussed by subcom- 
mittees of the international tccliiiical 
committee of legal expert? on aviation at 
a meeting held in Paris a short time ago. 
in September the que.stion will he con- 
sidered by the full commission at its 
meeting to be held in Budapest, 
Hungary. W. L. Finger, automotive 
traiie commissioner to Europe, has in- 
formed ibe Department of Commerce. 

The full text of his statement follows; 

Representatives of 29 states were in- 
cluded in the four suliconmiitlee.?. 
Among the subjects discussed were; 
An international agreement on the con- 
dition? of ownership of a plane, on an 
aeronautical register, on the liypolheca- 
tion of planes, and on air privileges. 

The object of such an agreement is 
the e.stalilishment of a system of credit 
for airplane purchases, which would 
guarantee the rights of both purchaser 
and creditor. 

The committees also considered the 
draft of an agreement regarding re- 
sponsibility for damage to persons or 
property on the ground, which would 
supplement the proposal made at the 
Warsaw meeting of the judicial experts 
on aviation last year relative to the re- 
sponsibility of tlie air carrier regarding 
passengers and merchandise transported 

A project for defining the legal posi- 
tion of the commander of an airplane 
and of bis staff was also studied by the 
committees. No decision was reached 
on any of these points. 


ICinner Stockltoldere Elect 
GLENDALE (calif.)— At the annual 
meeting of Kinner Airplane Si Motor 
Corp. stockholders the following direc- 
tor,? were elected; W. B. Kinner, 
Robert Porter, Preston Lockwood, Roy 
D. Bayly, B. L. Graves. F.. L. Stanton, 
W. Wardnian. Officers choscn for the 
firm were Robert Porter, president; W. 
Wardman. secretary and treasurer; 
Roy D. Bayly, first vice-president ; and 
B. L. Graves, second vice-president. 
Production has been started in the 
Kinner factory on the new Kinner B-5 
125 hp. engine. The new engine is a 
development of the K-5 engine and, in 
makeup, is an almost exact duplicate of 
the K-5 except for the increased size 
and can be buiil with but slight ins'cst- 
ment in additional jigs and fixtures. 
Many parts of the two engines will be 
interchangeable as a service feature. 


Furlhei' Postpone R-lOO Trip 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — A ccording to 
word received here the trans-Atlantic 
flight of the R-lOO to Canada has now 
been postponed until sometime after 
July the dale of a British election. 


Pacific Show StsrU June 28 

OAKLAND (CALIF.) — The first Pa- 
cific Coast Aeronautical Exposition will 
be held June 28 to July 6, at the Oak- 
land Municipal Airport. Sanctioned by 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
and the Chamber of Commei ce of Oak- 
land. the show is being sixmsoretl by 
the Oakland post of the American 
Legion, and the Aero Club of Northern 
Cialifornia, a chapter of the N.A.A. 


B-J Approves Merger 
With IVorlh American 

BALTIMORE (mo.)— T he offer of 
North American Aviation, Inc., for 
acquisition of the Berliner -Joyce Air- 
craft Corp., ha.s been approved by the 
board of directors of the latter conipany 
and will be submitted to tbe slockboldcrs 
at a special meeting to be belli June 23. 

Tbe plan involves tbe formation of a 
new corporation and tbe exchange of 
Bcrlincr-Joycc Class A stock share for 
share for Class A stock of the new com- 
pany, Furthermore, holders of Berliner- 
Joyce stock ivill receive an option to 
convert their new stock on a basis of Ivvo 
shares for one of North American. 

There are approximately 38,000 shares 
of Beriiner-Joyce stock outstanding. 
An additional 44,000 shares will be 
issued by tbe new concern for $300,000, 
and furttier working capital up to $250.- 
000 will be provided when and if neces- 
sary during the company year. 

There is no indication that major 
changes in the internal organization of 
the Berliner-Joyce company will result 
from this change of financial structure. 

North American Aviation, I(ic., a 
holding company, owns considerable 
blocks of stock in many aircraft com- 
panies, and in addition, owns outright 
the Sperry Gyroscope Co., the Ford In- 
strument Co., and Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 


Test Berliner-Joycc Fighter 
WASHINGTON (n. c,)— The new 

Beriiner-Joyce. single-seater, experi- 
mental fighting plane. XFJ-1, was flown 
for demonstration on June 10 at Bolling 
Field hy Temple N. Joyce before repre- 
sentatives of the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. The craft is of monocoque con- 
struction, tapering from a maximum 
cross section of about 4 ft. x 3J ft., and 
is powered witli a 450-hp. Wasp. Tbe 
top wing i? flu.sh with the pilot’s eye to 
give improved vision. .Approximately 
22 ft. over all, the machine has a top 
wing spread of 30 ft., and is equipped 
for carrier landing, with emergency 
flotation gears ,ind brakes. 


Air Meet Held al Pralt, Kan. 
KANSAS CITY (mo.)— Several thou- 
sand spectators attended the air meet 
held at Pratt. Kan., on June 8, in which 
37 planes participated. 
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HIGH POINTS 
in the Xy 

NEWS 


^ Bcquircniguts. Aero Branch issues 
regulations covering parachute approvals 
and glider liconsing, the former to be- 
come effective July 1. 

► To cansolidah'. Directors of Beriiner- 
Joyce approve acquisition of company 
by North American Aviation on a share 
exchange basis. 

► cJniiy orders. Air Corps contracts 
with five manufacturers for 402 planes 
and 128 engines worth a total of 
$5,963,419.38. 

► Legal aspects. Northwestern Uni- 
versity will offer a course in air laws, 
August 6-19. to he presented by Ameri- 
can and foreign authorities. 

► Chicago. Executive officials for Na- 
tional .Air Races announced hy Maj. 
K. W. Schroeder, contest chairman. 

► .Altered. New Standard reduces prices 
of two-place training and five-place 
pa.ssengL-r planes; starts new sales 

► Changed. Two towns dropped from 
second Nebraska air tour which will 
now be held from June 23-28. 

Airports nnit .Virlines 

► Up. T.A.T.-Maddux. American Air- 
ways, and Southwest Air Fast Express 
increase rates from about $.05!i per mile 
to $.07 per mile. 

► Air Matt. Operators submit modified 
map of mail routes to Postmaster 
General Brown. Speculations surround 
project. 


Issue Mechanic Training Data 
WASHINGTON (d.c.) —Information 
having to do with the training for air- 
plane mechanics and aircraft engint- 
mechanics is contained in Bulletin No. 
142 recently issued hy the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. With 
the aid of the Aetonaulics Branch anti 
the Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadel- 
phia. data on. and suggestions as to the 
teaching of, those two trades is offered. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be had from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
Washington, D. C„ for ten cents each. 


Canadian Boeings Designated 
VANCOUVER (B. c.) —"Thunder- 
bird" has been the name trademarked 
for all Boeing planes built in Canada, 
while the 40-B4 Hornet-poweretl mail 
and passenger craft being manufactureil 
here have been redesignated 40-H4'?. 
Several changes are made in the 
40-H4’s — the first unit of which was 
recently completed at the Boeing Air- 
craft of Canada factory here — for 
adapting them to Dominion conditions. 
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Northwestern to Offer 
U. S., Foreign Air Law Talks 

EVANSTON (ill.)— A group of lec- 
tures on iiuemational air laws, said to 
be tlie first course of its kind ever given, 
will be offered this suninier at the Air 
Law Insiiiute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, August 6-19. 

In connection with this feature, to be 
participated in by authorities from Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Latin-.Anierica. 
and the United State.s. the National 
Legislative Air Conference will hold a 
three-dav meeting, from August 18-21, 
in Levy’ Mayor Hall of the University, 
where the lecture classes will also 
convene. 

Following the addresses, which are 
to be delivered from two to six in the 
afternoon and eight to nine-thirty at 
night, every day except Saturday, there 
will be an opportunity to discuss air 
law problems. 

Both the lecture course and the de- 
liberations of the National Legislative 
Air Conference will be covered by a 
$50 fee, states director Fred D. Fagg. 
Jr. Appriixiinately fifty discourses, 
touching on ail legal aspects of avia- 
tion, are scheduled for the following 
courses : 


American Aviation Law ; George B. 
Logan, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Air Board and 
lecturer in the school of law of Wash- 
ington Universitv. Also a member of 
the advisory board of the Air Law 
Institute. 

American Radio I-aw; Louis G. 
Caldwell, chairman of the .American 
Bar Association committee on radio 
law and formerly general counsel for 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

British Air Law: Dr. .Arnold D. 
McNair, fellow and senior tutor of 
Gonville and Caius College and lec- 
turer in law. University of Cambridge. 

French and International Air Law: 
M. Albert Roper, secretary general of 
the International Commission of Air 
Law. Paris. 

Italian .Air Law; Prof. .Antonio .Am- 
brosini, director of the International 
Commission of Air Law. Rome. 

Latin-American .Air Law; Dr. Pablo 
Carrerra Justia, vice-president of tlie 
Curtiss Cuban Aviation Co., Havana. 

Seminar on Air Law Teaching 
Courses: Prof. Carl Zollman, lecturer 
on air law in the school of law at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, and a 
member of the advisory board of the 
Air Law Institute. 


Eaglerorks to Forestry Service 
LOS ANGELES (calif,)— Three J5 

Eaglerocks have been contracted for by 
the U. S. Forestry Service with the 
Aero Corporation of California to he 
used for summer patrol work over the 
Angelus, Cleveland. Santa Barbara, and 
San Bernardino National Forests in 
Southern California. 


Data on Air-Minded 
Los Angeles County 

LOS ANGELES (calif.I— 
A, \V. Poole, manager of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce aviation depart- 
ment, who recently completed 
a survey of aero activities in 
Los Angeles County, an- 
nounces that that district has 
the following: 

Fifly-scven airports or 
laniling fields in regular use, 
eighteen airplane manufac- 
turers, eleven airplane engine 
matiufaciurers, 52 of the 2(10 
licensed women pilots in the 
conmrN*, 25 aviation schools 
with approximately 1,500 stu- 
dents in aiiendance, 49 air- 
plane distributors or dealers, 
nineteen scheduled daily air 
services offered by six trans- 
port companies, eighteen 
glider clubs with leti or more 
members each, four air-rail 
terminals, and two air mail 
terminals ; while he stated 
there «as a production of 
more than $5,50(1.000 worth 
of airplanes and airplane en- 
gines there during 1929, 


New Standard Revises 
Prices and Sales Policy 

PATERSON (x.j.)— Considerable re- 
ductions have been announced in the 
prices of planes built by New Standard 
Aircraft Corp. The company’s two- 
passenger training plane, Kinner- 
powered, now sells for $3,131, as com- 
pared with Ilie fonner price of $4,475. 

The fivc-place open biplane, with 225 
hp. Whirlwind engine, lias been reduced 
from $9,750 to $7,990. The Ne«- Stand- 
ard sport plane, also using Kinner 
engine, will sell at $5,100 as before, but 
a larger dealer’s di.scount is offered. 

Together with the statement of new 
prices, the company has announced a 
change in sales policy. There will lie 
no more distributors, and no exclusive 
territory will be assigned to dealers. 

Registered owners of New Standard 
planes will receive a small commission 
for selling additional machines, hut 
prices on first purchases are net. The 
announcement states that this new policy 
has been introduced because over 90 per 
cent of New Standard sales have been 
made directly to commercial operators- 


Approve Pennsylvanio School 
WASHINGTON (u. c.) — An approved 
school certificate was granted recently to 
the Altoona Aircraft Corp.. Stultz Field, 
Tyrone, Pa„ for Private and Limited 
Commercial courses — ground and flying. 
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Alter Dates and Route 
Of Second Nebraska Tour 

LINCOLN (xF.B.) — The committee in 
charge of arrangemcius for the second 
annual Nebra.ska air tour have definitely 
decided to make the tour a six rather 
(ban a seven-day affair as announced 
earlier. It will start from Lincoln 
June 23 and end at Omaha June 28. 
Two towns, Fremont and Falls City, 
have been dropped from the previously 
arranged tour schedule, because their 
airports are too small to accommodate 
the 35 or 40 planes expected to par- 
ticipate. 

Fifteen slops are called for at towns 
so situated that the entire slate will he 
covered by the fliers. The amended 
itinerary follows : Monday, June 23 — 
leave Lincoln, arrive at Niobrara for 
lunch, spend the night at Norfolk; 
Tuesday — Long Pine, Valentine for 
lunch, spend the night at Hay Springs: 
Wednesday — Alliance for lunch, night 
at Scottsbiuff ; Thursday — Sydney for 
lunch, night at Ogallala: Friday — Lex- 
ington. Kearney for lunch, Holdrege, 
night at Grand Island: June 28 — Hast- 
ings. and end at Omaha. 

Hay Springs, Long Pine, atid Kearney 
will take advantage of the airmen's 
visit to officially open their airports, 
while Lincoln will deilicate its municipal 
airport by a three-day program ending 
with the tour departure from the field. 

.At least one woman will pilot a plane 
in the tour ami she will fly an Aeronca. 
Other makes of planes which have Seen 
entered iticlude an .Arrow Sport, Gipsv 
Moth, Curtiss Robin, Travel .Air (both 
cabin and open motlcls). Stinson. 
Ryan, Monocoupe. Kari-Keen. Eagle- 
rock, Waco,- Cessna, Lockheed Vega. 
Spartan, Cavalier, Overland, Lincoln 
Page. Douglas, .American Eagle, and 
Swallow. 


Bacli Firm Resumea Operations 

V.AN NUYS (calif.) — Limited pro- 
duction ha.s been resunietl by the Bacli 
.Aircraft Corp., located on the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Airport, this city, 
after having been suspended for a 
60-tlay period. Two de luxe Bacli air 
cruisers liave lieeii sold recently and 
both .-ire being mshed to completion for 
early deliiery. In aridition to con- 
tinuing production on the standard 
model lO-place, Bach tri-engine, cabin 
monoplane, experimental work is being 
conducted on a new model which is to 
be tested late this summer. 


PorlerfieU] Wants .Ail Campaign 
KANSAS CITY (k.\x.) — E, E, 
Porterfield. Jr„ president of the Ameri- 
can Eagle Aircraft Corp. here, is ad- 
vocating a meeting of executives of the 
airplane manufacturers of the United 
States for discussing a cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign to "sell ai iation" to 
the layman. If the response from 
executives is great enough a meeting 
will be arranged to formulate plans. 
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Announce Officials New Army Contracts 

For National Air Races Chamber Byrd Medal Total $5,963,419.38 


CHICAGO (ILL.) — Executive officials 
for the 1930 National -Air Races have 
been appointed by Maj. R. W. 
Sebroeder, chairman of the contest com- 
iniitee. The vice-chairman will be 
Frank -A. McKay, who was a starter 
last year. Other offices arc: Carl F. 

Eggc. contest secretary; Capt. Ray Col- 
lins, chief starter: E. W. Cleveland, 
operations officer; Carl F. Schory, chief 
timer: .'siuari F. Sinclair, chief scorer. 
Each of these officers will select his 
own assistants, and the complete staff 
will total about 100. 

Several special features lor this 
year's races have already been an- 
nounced. Among them are five races for 
"sportsman pilots,” although the com- 
mittee has not yet definitely decided how 
to define an amateur aviator. 

Planes are to be kepi and serviced in 
••paces directly in front of the grand- 
stand. somewhat similar to the pits used 
lor racing automobiles. .A .stop and go 
signal to control visiting planes is being 
installed. 

It is staled that Assistant Secretary 
i)f Navy for Aeronautics David S. 
Ingalls is planning to send a unit of 
eighteen Navy fighters, a squadron of 
twelve Marine Corps pursuit planes, a 
Naval acrobatic team of six machines, 
and the "Los Angeles” to the Races. 
Information on Army and National 
Guarti participation will be announced 
at a later date. 



P KESEXTATION of the gold medal, 
whose obverse side is pictured here- 
with, to Rear .Adm, Richard E- Byrd 
will take place on June 25 by the .Aero- 
nautical Chamlier of Commerce, which 
is tendering the flier-explorer a banquet 
in New )Virk City on that date. 

Seventy-ibree silver copies of llie 
award, designed by Julio Kilenyi, New 
York sculptor, will be presented to 
memlwrs of the Byrd Antarctic expedi- 
tion. while friends attending the affair 
will be given broiiEe replicas. 

On June 23 Rear .Admiral Bjvd will 
broadcast a description of his South 
Pole flight over the Columbia Bread- 
casting System on a pre^am arranged 
by the Tidewater Oil .Sales Corp. 


Soucek in New Record Atlempt 
ANACOSTIA (D. c.)— Lieut. .Apollo 
Soucek, who broke the world’s altitude 
record for land planes recently, may 
have set a new seaplane record in a 
flight m.Kle here on June 15. when he 
reached an indicated altitude of 38,000 
ft. Caliliration of his barographs lias 
not been completed as we go to press, 
■|‘hc present record, made by Lieut. 
Soucek in May, 1929, is 38,560 ft., but as 
the calibration of his barographs in his 
recent land plane flight showed a height 
of more than 1,000 ft. greater than bis 
altimeter had intlicated, it is possible 
that the current check on his instrument.s 
will show the 328 ft. excess over the 
pre.scnt mark necessary for the establish- 
ment of an official F..A.I. record. The 
flight was made in the same Wasp- 
powered Wright Apache used in bis 
other record flights, but with the addi- 
tion of pontoons and a different pro- 
peller setting. 


Union Holding Co. Incorporated 
LINCOLN (neb.) — Formation of the 
Union Holding Co., with an authorized 
capital of $3,000,000. has taken place 
here, its holdings to include Sidles Air- 
ways, Inc,. Havelock, Neb., and the 
Union Airport, which is operated by 
Sidles. H. E. Sidles is president of the 
new corporation and Charles Stuart, 
secretarj' and treasurer. 


.Aluminiini Company Buys Firm 
LOS ANGELES (calif.)— The Mod- 
ern Foundry and Pattern Works, Oak- 
land. Calif., has been purchased by the 
.Aluminum Company of .America, and 
it is planned to utilize that firm's plant 
for the manufacture of heat treated 
aluminum castings for airplanes ami 
airplane engines- -A branch office of the 
•Aluminum Company of .America has 
been opened at 1031 South Broadway, 
Los .Angeles, in order to handle busi- 
ness in the Southern California. Ari- 
zona, and Utah territories. William C. 
Lynch has been apiioimoil manager. 


Russian Here for Chute Suidy 
BUFFALO (N. V.)— M. A. Saviizky, 
aviation engineer representing the 
United .Aircraft Industries of Moscow, 
U.S-S-R-, has arrived in Buffalo to 
make a nionili’s study of the manufac- 
ture and use of parachutes at the plant 
of the Irving -Air Chute Co., which is 
-supplying the parachute requirements of 
the Soviet air force. The Irving com- 
pany is planning the establishment of a 
branch plant in Moscow under a con- 
tract with the Soviet government. 


C-W Aerial Survey Base in Tulsa 
TULSA (OKLA.) — Curtiss-Wright 
Aerial Surveys has established south- 
western headquarters here, with E. E. 
Ford as district manager. 


WASHINGTON (o. c-)— Anny Air 
Corps is to receive 402 new planes with 
spare parts, and 128 new engines and 
spare parts as the result of contracts 
totalling $5,963,419.38 recently approved, 
it was aimounccti here June 16. 

All the planes will be powered with 
Pratt & \Vhitney engines. The 0-38 
observation machines will be powered 
with Hornets and the rest will be pow- 
ered witli Wasps. The contracts were 
distributed as follows; 

Douglas Aircraft Co. was awarded a 
contract for $2221.623.60, covering 146 
Model BT-2B basic training planes 
with spare parts, and 44 Model 0-38 
observation planes with spare parts. 

A contract totalling $1,543,183.90, 
awarded the Boeing .Airplane Co., of 
Seattle. Washington, a sulwidiary of 
U- A. li T.. covers 131 Model P-12C 
pursuit planes with spare parts. 

Under its contract with the Air Corps, 
the Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp. is to 
construct 71 Model 0-19C observation 
planes, with spare parts, at a total cost 
of $1,018,126.20. 

For the total sura of $437,832.65, Si- 
korsky -Aviation Corp., will construct 
ten Sikorsky amphibions, with spare 

A contract for the 128 Cyclone air- 
cooled engines, Model R-1750 with 
.spare- parts, amounting to $742,643.13, 
was award^ the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. These engines will be used in 
bombardment planes already bought. 

-A noliceahle feature of all the new 
planes just coniracled for will he the 
new instrument tioard. which will in- 
corporate small round dial instruments. 


Dayton Accessory Firm Expands 
D.AYTON (onto) — United -Aircraft 
Products, Inc., was incorporated here 
recenlh’ as a successor to the National 
Aircraft Products Co., and capitalization 
was increased to $300,000. The corpo- 
ration lias houglil additional land and 
buildings and has a general expansion 
program under nay. It produces a 
general line of aeronautical accessories, 
including fuel pumps, fuel cocks, oil and 
gasoline line fittings, airplane engines, 
controls, and instruments. S. J. Soren- 
sen is president of the firm, T. M- 
Hiestcr, vice-president and general 
manager: George -A. Funkhouser, secre- 
tary ; Joseph G. Lehman, treasurer : and 
R. G. Dykcinaii, chief engineer. 


.Army Slages High Aerial .Attack 
LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Army air- 
men from Rockwell Field, Coronado, 
recently simulated an aerial attack on 
this city with some of the maneuvers 
taking place at an altitude of about 30,- 
000 ft. Curtiss Condors and Boeing 
pursuit craft, the former from the 11th 
Bombardment Squadron, San Diego, 
and the latter from the 95tli Pursuit 
Squadron, participated- 
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Attachable Parachute 
Develo]>ecl by Russell 

SAN DIEGO (CAUP.) — Development 
of a quick attaclinbie parachute for the 
use of passengers in air lines is an- 
nounced by the Russell Parachute Co. 
of San Diego. FoIlo^ving extensive 
tests and research work the pack, em- 
bodying the fund.iinental principles of 
the Riissell lube chute, nas submitted 
to successful actual le.sts June 8, at 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport. 

The principal feature of the passenger 
parachute is the single attacimient which 
makes it possible to fix the pack carrier 
to the harness with one movement. 

The pack carrier is placed in <i rack 
beside or above the pa.sscngcr's seal in 
the plane. It is in all respects similar 
to the standard Russell chest pack car- 
rier, but with a nickel steel snap, having 
a strength of 10.000 lh„ in the center of 
the pack carrier frame, to which the 
main lift webs in the pack are attaclied. 

When the parachute is to be brought 
into use the snap on the pack carrier 
is fastened to a chrome plated fitting, 
also capable of withstanding a force of 
10,000 !b„ which is allached to the har- 
ness at the wearer's chest. 

Other features of the passenger par- 
achute are the velour jacket covering 
of the harness which the wearer puts 
on as a sleeveless coal, and the pack 
carrier covering which also is of velour. 
■The harness is made of regulation linen 
webbing of 2,500 Ih. tensile strength. 

During experiments the wearer rose 
fvonj his seat, took the chute from the 
rack and attached it to the harness, 
opened the cabin door, fell clear of the 
plane, pulled the rip cord, within 10 sec. 


NEW YORK (n.y.) — Preliminary 
trips by plane are being made by sev- 
eral members of the New York Uni- 
versity teaching staff in preparation for 
an Airplane Extension Course to he 
inaugurated by the University this Fall- 

Plans for this new project were lately 
announced by Dr, John W. Withers, 
dean of the School of Education, vvhose 
parly on the survey tours includes Prof. 
Milton E. Loomis, assistant dean; 
Robert H- Spaulding, specialist in aero- 
nautical education; Prof. Ned H, Dear- 
born, director of the Institute of Educa- 
tion: and Prof, Robert K. Speer, chair- 
man of the elementary education de- 
partment ; all of the New York L'ni- 
vcrsiiy School of Education, 

On the first flight made to establish 
contacts with various educational and 
civic officials in various towns and 
cities, the group visited mimicip-alities 
in New York and New Jersey in a 
Wright-powered, Travel Air cabin 
plane, piloted by Capt, John O, Donald- 
son, president of the Newark Air 
Service. 

According to present arrangements 
the -Airplane Extension Course will he 


Deliver Seven American Eaglce 
KANSAS CITY (kas.)— Recent de- 
liveries by the American E-agle Air- 
craft Corp.. Fairfa.x Airport, this city, 
include three of the new 100 hp, Kinner 
Model 201, one Kinner-powered A-129, 
and three biplanes, Model 101, with 
OX-5 engines. 


Consolidated Tests 
30-PIace Commodore 

BUFFALO fx. Y.) — Launching of the 

first 30-pa-senger and three-crew Com- 
modore, built by the Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp. for Nyrha, took place here 
in the Niagara River on June 11, 

The Miami, as the craft has been 
nanictl, was subsei|uently put through 
flight ic.sts the next day before Deparl- 
menl of Commerce officials, I, M, 
Laiklon, chief engineer of the company, 
is responsible for the incorporation of 
various engineering and design modi- 
fications into this enlarged Commodore. 

Powered with tnr) Pratt & W'hitney 
Hornets, the craft is 68 ft. long and has 
a span of lOu ft. Passengers may enter 
the machine from the side or from 
the front, whieh open.s into the salon, 
seating six persons ami eiiuipped with 
tvs'o ditv beds. Behind this compart- 
ment are three eight-passenger sections, 
it buffet, radio room, ami lavatory, with 
space for mail and express being pro- 
vided for in the tail. 

It is announceil that four more 30- 
passenger Cttmmndores are now under 
construction for the New A'ork, Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line, which will shortly 
l.akc delivery on this first one. 


tarried to teachers in grade, high 
•schools, and other insiilulions of learn- 
ing in New A'ork, Massacliuseiis, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland by "flying in- 
structors," 

Comnicnling on the proposition. Dean 
Withers said: "Advantages to be de- 
rived fr<im extension course- on the 
ground have possibilities for the im- 
provement of teachers in service which, 
we believe, are not inherent in courses 
on the campus. By meeting the teachers 
ill their own fields we now may give 
all the instructors in one school the 
-same program while by campus instruc- 

two teachers from each school. 

"It is our purpose to cooperate with 
local school officials in helping them to 
solve the problems which are to them 
the most demanding of solution. Through 
our extension cour.se and airplane trans- 
portation our staff tvill be able to assist 
not onlv the administrative and super- 
visory officers in many communities but 
we may go into the classrooms and 
assist teachers in the development and 
application of techniques best suited to 
their needs." 


Invents Balance Unit 
For Metal Propellers 

PHILADELPHIA (pa.)— Nelson V, 

Johnson, a planner and estimator at the 
Naval Aircraft Factory here, has in- 
vented a device which makes it possible 
to balance a metal propeller without 
removing the propeller from the shaft. 

It consists of an adjustable plug 
which is inserted in a standard hole of 
safe diameter. This plug is essentially 
a geared screw stem with keyed units, 
betwen which weights made in varying 
size,' of lead, brass, or steel may he 
manipulated to obtain proper longitudi- 
nal balance, 

A geared stem and locking unit at 90 
deg. to the main screw stem provide.- 
for a final micrometer adjusltiieiit of 
the balance after the blades have been 
assembled in the hub and placed on the 
balance stand. The end of this plug Is 
equipped with an arrangement for 
fastening different size lead discs on the 
root end of the propeller blade to obtain 
transverse balance if desired. 

Heretofore, drilling and plugging of 
the steel root has been employed for 
obtaining balance and the Navy has 
found it necessary to x-ray the propeller 
before it is pul in ii.se to ascertain any 
weakness that the balancing operation 
might have caused. 


Dolisorotl .SI ^thtsons iti May 
DETROIT fmcH.)— Fiftpone planes 
were shipped by Stinson Aircraft Corp, 
during liiv month of May, William A. 
Mara, vice-president, has announced. 
This is a 54,6 per cent increase over 
April, when 33 planes were delivered. 
The compatiy now has approximately 65 
unfilled orders on liaml and plans to 
liiiikl 75 pl.ines this month. The Lycom- 
ing Manufacturing Co,, Williamsport, 
Pa,, which, like Stinson, Is a subsidiary 
of the Cord Corpor.ition. is supplying 
engines to Stinson at the rate of fifteen 
weekly. 


New Qiiartm for Mooney Firm 

WICHITA (KAN.)— Mooney Aircraft 
Co. will move from its present (|uarter- 
iiorth of Wichita to the old Swift Air- 
craft Co, site adjacent to the municipal 
airport. The Swift building and ten 
acres of ground of the original 40 acres 
have been pui'chased hy the Mooney 
interests. The new Slearman factory 
will go up on the remaining 30 acres. 
The finii, with K, W, Mooney as presi- 
dent and designer, makes a low-wing, 
cabin monoplane. 


Huiislon Donates Sum for Race 
HOU.STON (tf.x.) — Lap prize money 
to the sum of Sl.OOO has been posted 
as Houston's contribution to the forth- 
coming Cirrus All-America Flying 
Derby hy the aviation committee of the 
Houston Cliainhcr of Commerce, 
Houston Municipal .Airport has been 
designated an overnight stop. 


JVcic York University Announces the /Houjr«r«fioii 

Of An Airplane Extension Course This Coming Fall 
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A Vieic of the JVeu) Martin Bomber Recently Tested 



T he NT5M-1 "diving BoaiarR," built by the Glenn I- Martin Co., Baltimore. 

has just completed 30-day tests, coiiducletl at the Hampton Roads and Anacos- 
lia Naval Air Stations, svhicli included power dives of over 6,000 ft,, the plane 
coming out of that maneuver with the liomh still in place. 


Cites Cost Comparison 
Of Auto, Aero Engine Parts 

DETROIT (mieu.) — Comparative 
costs of automotive and aircraft engine 
parts were outlined to the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers bv 
O. E. Szekely, of Holland, Mich., in a 
paper presented at that organization's 
semi-annual meeting hero, June 9-12, 
Mr, Szekely is president of tlie Szekely 
Aircraft and Engine Co. 

-After pointing out the excessively 
high' price,- asked for aircraft engine 
parts as conipiired «illi the same parts 
for automobile engines, Mr. Szekely 
charged that particular situation to the 
failure of aircraft engine manufacturers 
to lake heetl of "already cstahlished prin- 
ciples, method.-, and costs of operations 
roadily availahle in the automotive in- 
dustry,” Speaking of standardization 
the speaker sai<l : 

"So far no standard.- have lieen estal)- 
lishtd, and each and et ery manufacturer 
of aircraft engines has an idea of his 
own as to the necessity of the parl- 
lieing truly a special unit unlike any 
other on the nmrket, while if, under the 
proper methods of production, parts were 
to be standardized or nearly so, the net 
labor cost and overhead figure.- in the 
manufacture of aircraft engines would 
drop to an acceptable level." 

Mr, Szekel/s paper was entitled: 
"Automotive Methods and Practices In- 
volved in Aircraft Engines,” Other 
aeronauticai articles read before the 
A.S.M.E. here were "Airplane Spruce," 
by E, J, Fishbatigh, of the Posey .Manu- 
facturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash, ; "Air 
Transportation," hy Paul'Goldsborougli, 
vice-president of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc„ Washington, D, C.; "Motorless 
Flight,” by Donald F, Walker, manager, 
National Glider Association; and "Train- 
ing of Aeronautical and Automotive 
Service Mechanics.” by Prof, A- D, Alt- 
house, of Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, 


Anolber Record for Sergieveky 
NEW YORK (n.y.) — Climbing to 
around 30,900 ft, in a Sikorsky seaplane 
with a load of SOO 1^, (1.100 ib.), Boris 
Sergievsky set a new International 
Record for planes of that class on June 
IS, The previous record of 27,749 ft. 
was sot by Fritz Harder of Germany in 
November, 1928, with a Junkers plane. 
The Sikor.sky S-38 amphibion, wliase 
u'heels had been removed, was powered 
nilh two .specially supercharged Wasp 
engines. The new record is, of course, 
subject to homologation by the F.A.I, 
Three previous records made by Ser- 
gievsky, who was formerly a Capuin 
in the Russian Air Force, have not yet 
been homologated because of some ques- 
tion as to his present nationality. 


Four Wapos to Mass. Firm 
gUINCY (MASS,)- Three Model F 
Wacos have just been delivered to the 
Dennison Airport Operating Co., and 
another will be rceeived shortly. 


llllliMi.- “QUOTES” nil 

CauaJa Has Dona Well. “No country 
has a sounder development in aviation 
than that of Canada. Some countries 
have developed aviation more rapidly. 

none has kept her airw.av tlevelopment 
in belter accord with her needs — her 
actual, not her theoretical needs," — J, A. 
Wilson, Controller of Civil Aviation, 
Canada. 

Florida’s Aerouaulir Oroudh. "Florida 
is the connecting link for trade and 
trarol between the Americas. Wc are 
now at the opening of cmlless oppor- 
tunities. Had the .-talc been airmiucled 
at an earlier date, it ivould now !>e 
enjoying aviation manufacturing that is 
e.stablished in many western states tlrnt 
are reaping their reward.” — GnVEaNOft 
Carlton of Florida. 

E.rcrg/. "No faster way between the 
Mississippi .and the Atlantic .'-eahoard 
except by air.” — Railroad Advertise- 


Rcaelinns Changing! “When is the 
next plane to .New York"? — Question 
of passenger just taken from plane that 
fell jn Boston Harbor, 


Berry Brothers’ Executives Tour 
DETROIT (MICH.) — T. B, Colhv, sales 
manager for Berry Brothers, I’nc., of 
this city and Walkerville, Out,, recently 
made a month's trip by air during which 
ho visited numerous aircraft pl.ml.s and 
cities in the F^st, C. L. Forgey, direc- 
tor of advertising for the companv, is 
touring the West Coast and leading 
intermediate cilie.- contacting with cli- 
ents and dealers. 


Will Starl Work Soon 
On New Slearman Plant 

WICHITA (kak.) — A preliminary 
survey of the Wichita site for the new 
Slearman aircraft factory will be made 
shortly and work on the project, i.- now 
scheduled to begin before the end of the 
month according to a recent an- 

Austin Company, Cleveland, has been 
awartierl a contract for the erection of 
the new manufacturing plant and a two- 
story administration Imilding. With 
equipment the structures will cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,900. 

Plans for the new plant call for a 
main factory building of modern de.sign 
offering 80,000 sq.ft, of floor space. 

Announcement of the plan to build 
a new- factory for the Sleannan unit 
was made by U. A, & T. officials follow- 
ing a conference with Lloyd Slearman, 
founder of the concern bearing his name, 
ami other Slearman rcpreseiitalives in 
New York. It was thought that the 
factory would he removed to some East- 
ern point, but the site of the defimct 
Swift Aircraft Co, here was finally de- 
cided upon and purchased from the 

The Swift purchase makes 30 acres 
available to Slearman for the factory. 
This ground is located just across the 
road from the 640-acre Municipal Air- 
port which, city authorities have agreed, 
will be made available to the company 
for the testing of planes. The com- 
pany already has a large permanent 
hangar on the municipal field, 

Stearman at present occupies two 
buildings north of Wichita that were 
part of the Bridgeport Machine Co, 
holdings. Tlie new location is situated 
southeast of the city proper. 
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SIliftiiig (Capital Valued 

A eroxacticai- capital values have 
recently undergone the inosl serious 
declines of the year. However, the air- 
craft industry has not stood alone in 
this inid-sea.son revaluation process. As 
may be observed in the accompanj'ing 
chart study which gives the weekly 
high and low spread of the two leaders, 
in point of share sales volume, tltere 
has been a very faithful movement con- 
forming with that of the market as a 
whole, and one as previously pointed out 
here quite independent of internal com- 
pany conditions. This is especially 
noticeable in the two stocks here com- 
pared because of the wide divergence in 
their earnings record. 

If anything is to be inferred from 
this action of the price of fixed capita! 
(shares) it is that the struggle to deter- 
mine intrinsic values in this industry as 
in others is yet far from being settled. 

The prevailing unsetilement of ideas 
regarding such values has doubtless 
coiuribuled much to the present con- 
fused condition of the entire securities 
market. As pointed out in this column 
[May 24 issue] in a detailed study of 
current valuation methods, from ten to 
fifteen times earnings in a sluggish and 
hesitant market would approximate the 
l>cst that could be expected by way of 
average slock prices. That stocks have 
since declined to this basis while await- 
ing more definite evidence of developing 
earning power is not surprising. 

That there .should be even further 
recessions scattered among the air 
.'locks should not prove discouraging 
although this month-end will probably 
witness a rally, return to sound 
levels of value is at this time far more 
desirable than the e.xtravagant super- 
values of too unsubstantial a character 
IQ be long maintained. W'hen this point 
is reached aeronautical securities may 
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than their present highly speculative 

In this respect it may be definitely 
staled tliat no pronounced upward move- 
ment or sound rehabilitation in values 
can be expected until after the cud of 
the fireseiil deflretsioii or period of uii- 
ceitaiii earnings has reached its cul- 

A comparison of the dollar per- 
formance of three prominent units of 
the industry discloses the extent of 
recent capitalization changes. The coni- 
panie.s chosen were taken because of 
the wide public interest in Iheni, the 
size and importance of their capital 
assets, and because of the availahilitj' of 
more or less complete data regarding 

The absence of funded debt among 
aeronautical compaiiic.s is a large fac- 
tor ill their favor during severe read- 
justnieiit periods. Of the total nuniher 
of aircraft organizations both in this 
country and Great Britain there is 
(iroliahly less than $5,000,000 of fundeil 
obligations — and tlint is spread so thin 
as to become an item of relative unim- 
portance. 

Along with this absence of funded 
debt conies tlie greatly improved finan- 
cial and managerial skill of recent years 
permitting highly flexible corporate 
structures as significant factor.s con- 
tributing to the solvency of corporations 
during periods of strain. From the 
financial standpoint a typical illustration 
may be found in the adequate reserves 
for depreciation and depletion (see 

Table 11). 

The market valuation comparisons as 
shown ill Table III are based on current 


security quotations at the time of issue 
as against present prices. ;ks the larger 
numlier of shares were traded in for 
existing shares of the consolidated com- 
panies on the then high valuation basis 
the declines here shown represent the 
extent of the deflationary process, and 
as such are more or less bookkeeping 
entries rather than representative of 
actual dollar losses. 

Severe as these losses have been, how- 
ever, additional income bearing surplus 
reserves makes it quite possible tor a 
large number of aircraft companies to 
minimize current adjustment losses and 
maintain their position pending the de- 
velopment of the more profitable pro- 
grams now under n ay. 


Curtiss Aero & Motors 
The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motors Co. 
reported for the quarter ended March 
• 31 a net loss of $61,449 after all charges, 
compared with net income of $386,237. 
or $1.11 a share in the same period 
of 1929, 


Wriglil Aero 

The Wright Aeronautical Corp. re- 
ports for the March quarter net los' of 
$.3S4i!57 after chargi2S„against net profit 
of $533,925 after taxes in 1929 period. 


Kari-Kern Issue 

Kari-Keen Aircraft, Inc,, will issue 
$40,000 in preferred stock coincident 
with reorganization of its mamtfacliir- 


iiig operations, Royal Miller, president, 
aimounced- The new stock will provide 
additional capital for manufacturing 
operations and the marketing of the new 
Kari-Keen Model 90. 


Great Lakes .Aircraft 
J. A. Alleles, chairman, Great Lakes 
Aircraft Corp., has announced that the 
citiiipany has weathered the readjust- 
ment in aviation and is now in an excel- 
lent financial position. Current ratio 
of assets to liabilities are around twelve 
to one, with a large portion of assets 
heing.in cash. A detailed statement of 
llie company’s condition will be issued 


Report 1930 Bellanca Sales 
Bcllanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, 
Del., reports for the five mouths 
ended on May 31 sales of $281,335, 
compared with $132,873 in the corre 
sponding periixl of 1929. Orders for 
June delivery total $110,365, making 
■' ' ’ - ness for the first six 


Air luTFSIors Holds Election 
At the annual meeting of Air In- 
vestors. held at New York City, Edsvard 
P. Warner, editor of Aviation; James 
kf. Hutton. Jr., J. Gates Williams, and 
Allan W. Ames were elected to the 
ho.trd of directors. 
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1’. G. Jiiii.NSON, president of Boeing 
Airplane Co., lias hccn elected vice- 
president of Boeing Aircraft of Canada, 
succeeding C. G. Beeching, resigned. 
Mr. Johnson has also been re-elected 
president of Pacific Air Transport, and 
W. E- Boeing has been re-elected 
chairman of the board. 

L. O. Kennedy has been named 
Southern California traffic manager for 
Boeing system, with offices in the As- 
sociated Realty Building, Los Angeles. 

Maj. Edwasd C. Landon took over 
the duties of ni.niager of Pairfax Air- 
port, Kansas City, 
Kan,, June 6. He 
was recently man- 
ager of tlie Saun- 
ders Fly-It-Your- 
self System. R. I-'. 
Cra 4G. a.ssistant 
to President Guy 
E. Stanley, who 
has been acting 
manager of ilie 
airport, returns to 
his other duties. 

urcr of Woods 
Bros., holding 
company for Fairfax Airport, Inc. 

Freo K. Baxter, rccsntly manager of 
Consolidated Air College, has been ap- 
pointed divisional sales manager for 
American Eagle Corp. in Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
He will be assisted by B. T. Flaxhry. 
formerly manager of Chamile, Kan., 
airport. 

Coi_ Charles A. Likhdergii. wbo 
bolds the rank of Captain in the Mis- 
souri National Guard, has been trans- 
ferred at his own reguest to the Na- 
tional Guard Reserve. 

A. J. Gordii, recently vocational di- 
rector, has been made sales manager of 
Shank Flying Service, Rohbinsdalc, 
Minn., succeeding Val Lund, who has 
resigned to enter the July class of the 
Air Corps at March Field, Riverside. 
Calif. 

H. P. Whittle, former president of 
Aviation Mechanics Association, Inc., 
has been made chief instructor of Avia- 
tion College, Inc., operated in connection 
with Robbins Flying Service, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Miss Margaret Thomas has been 
elected president of Dallas (Tex.) Girls’ 
Flying Club, succeeding Miss Jean 
La Rene. 

Cot,, Jacob E. Fickel. executive 
officer at Wright Fielil, Dayton, Ohio, 
is to leave Wright Field next month 
to go to Washington, D. C. 

Cart. Peyton Gibson has been made 
technical adviser to J. Cheever Cowdin. 

C. B. PiRiE, former purchasing agent, 
has been made general manager ami 
assistant to the president of Arrow Air- 
craft & Motors Corp., Lincoln, Neh. 
James Fisher, manager of Arrow Air- 
port, Inc., Arrow Flying Service. Inc., 
and Arrow Flying and Trade .Schools, 
has been made factory superintendent of 


sales. Milton Schultz, chief instruc- 
tor, has been made assistant manager 
of the airport, flying service, and schools. 
Ralph E, Anderson, recently sales 
manager for Lincoln Aircraft Co., is 
now Arrow di.strict sales manager in 
the Middle West. L, E. Miller, for- 
merly jiurchasing agent for Fleetcraft 
Airplane Co., has been made manager 
of the truck service department for 
Arrow. Robert King is to be assistant 
purclia.-ing agent. 

R. E. PoM.ocK has been maiie general 
manager of Bowlus Sailplane Co.. San 
Diego, Calif,, succeeding Clviie Fbee- 

Chari.rs N. Cutter, former manager 
of the Colonial Air Transport Office 
at Hartford, Conn.. i« now traffic man- 
ager of New England & Western Trans- 
portation Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., has been made 
head of a newly formed engineering 
division of Western ,\ir Express, under 
which are the department.s of communi- 
cations, airports and airways, dissem- 
ination of weather information, and 
aeronautical engineering. J. G. Frank- 
lin has been put in charge of com- 
munications, am! F. C. AVhiting in 
charge of airports and airways, 

Fred J. Schreiner has been put in 
charge of student training for Hans 
Mirow Flying Service, Portland. Ore. 

Stanley Piasecki is now permanent 
manager of the Milwaukee, Wis.. 
county airjiort. Fred Bell is his 

Floyd A. Ronn has been itamed dis- 
trict passenger agent for West Coast 
Air Transport at Portland. Ore. He 
was formerly with Aerial Mapping En- 
gineers, Inc. 

Ralph Damon, recently assistant to 
J. A. B. Smith in the New York Cur- 
tiss-*Wright office, has returned to St. 
Louis in charge of production at the 
Curtiss-Robertson lactory there, and he 
is also in charge of the Travel .Air Co. 
at Wichita. Kan, 

C. E. Joh.nson is operations manager 
for Pacific .Air Transport at Oakland 
Municipal .Airport, instead of at Port- 
land. Ore., as erroneously reported in 
Aviation May 31. 

George F. IIartwic, Jr., recently 
eastern field service manager for Con- 
solidated Instrument Co., Inc,, is now 
sales engineer for American Viscosi- 
meter Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Fred E. Maciiesney, chief pilot and 
manager of the Rockford (III.) Airport, 
will also manage Goodall Airport at 
Beloit. Wis. 

Lieut.-Comdr. Karl Lance, who has 
been in charge of the “Volunteer" for 
the past year, is to be chief operations 
officer at the Goodyear airship base at 
Akron, Ohio. Lieut. B. F. Campbell 
will command the "Volunteer,” 

Albix K. Peterson, formerly chief 
engineer for Kreiilzer .Aircraft Coiy.. 
is now filling that position with Hodkin- 
son Aircraft, Inc.. Glendale, Calif. 

Carl W. Schellbach, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been awarded a military 
scholarship at Kelly Field, Tex. 


AERONAUTICAL CALEND.4R 

Juu 23-:s 

RMond oll-Nehmjlai Air Tour. 


Annuel R.A.F. Disniav. Hendon, Eos. 


July 4-19 

hn™BolfSo?“” 


July 9-IS 




JuJy 20-Aug. 7 IntornAUun&I LlRht FlsneTour, lUart- 



July 21 

Amen^n^ClrfuBEDg’liics.^Ino., Maiyc- 

Aut. 9-24 

Internalionnl Glidin| Meet, nueplcee 



Aug. 23-Sept. 1 Nslionftl Air Rsne, CbieuRo, HJ. 

SepL 1 




exfositions 

Juue 2SsTuly b Paeifie Cout Aeronautlet] Etpo^- 
tlon, tjakland, Catir., Municipal AltnarL 

sored Uy AmeHeon Legion, NoVlKrn 



July 1-6 

Aircraft end Stwr^en'e^Eeitoeinon 

July 6 

S«.L 6-8 

hoirs«°ed;n.^“° Ed-MUon, St«k. 

Nov. 2VDce. 14 IntemfitioDal Aem S^w.^Omnd 



MEETINGS AND COKFEBENCES 

July 3-5 Weetern Slatea Acronnutloil Conler- 

enre Medfotii. Oro. 

July 11-12 

Acroinvuticel Chnmler of Commercr, 

Aug. 18-21 

Ntttonel lA3niaUtjro Ahr Conference. 
Ltevy Mnyer^HoU of Law.^Northweetern 

Aug. 26-28 

SA.E. Aeronsutio Meeting, Cl.irago, 



HKHKATIOXS AM. MEETS 



June 28 

Curticc-Bt^nber* Aupon. K. «t. Ia.u,., 





.Inlv 4 CuriiM-Wnjtlit AiroorLUnniukoo.Wift. 





Air Meet, Lske Plndd, 

July 4-6 


Aug. 1-2 

MeGbee Tyson Airport, Knoxville 



XieSVir flraod Ronlds. Mioh.. Alrport. 


Sept. 13-14 

Ilululb. Minn.. Auport. 

.sept. 13-14 Wiainnucp JohoKo Airport. Duluth, 

Oet. 17-20 Denver, Colo.. Munlclp.1 A, mort. 
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The Goodyear airship Volunteer is 
being used in making a special survey 
of the San Francisco region with a 
view to determining its suitability for 
operation of lighter-than-air craft, lo- 
cating sites for mooring masts, etc. A 
temporary mast has been erected for it 
at the old stadium in Golden Gale Park. 

Miss Bobbie Trout recently reached 
an altitude of 15,200 ft. in a Curtiss 
Robin, and claims aii altitude record 
for women using OX-S powered planes. 

Valspar Corp., New York, N. Y., has 
taken over Detroit Graphite Co., and 
Dominion Paint Works, Lid., Walker- 
ville, Ont. 

Capt. F. M. Blunk is making a sur- 
vey of Florida to locate suitable ter- 
rains for gliding, 

W- Hawley Bowlus. president of 
Bowlus Sailplane Co. is making a 
demonstration and sales tour in the 
Middle West, 

Tlie Secretary of War has aulhoriaed 
Capt. Ricardo Rodas and Capt. Tomas 
M, Latona, of the Guatemalan Army, to 
enter the Primary Flying School at 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

Boeing Plane Co.. Seattle, Wash., is 
making a $5,000 addition to its shop 
building at 330 West Front Street. 

Walter Bullock and C. W. Holman, 
of Northwest Airways. Inc., have been 
sworn in as deputy sheriffs on the re- 
cently formed aerial law enforcement 
patrol of Hennepin County, Minn. 

Agricultural Director Davis of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce has 
approved results obtained by sowing a 
large palure at Beaumont, Tex., with 
clover seed from an airplane last fall. 

The ramp adjacent to the plant of 
Glenn E. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md, 
is now completed and in service. 

The slt^n “If you cannot see — do 
not fly" was adopted by 75 members of 
the Professional Pilots' Association who 
met recently in Los Angeles. 

Presl-O-Litc Co., Inc., has opened a 
new plant at 1240 Stewart Ave.. S.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Louis E. Emerman & Co.. Oiicago, 
dealers in used machinery, has bought a 
plane to provide transportation for cus- 
tomers. 

Lieut. T. G. W. Settle, head of the 
navy’s inspection bureau at the Good- 
ycar-Zeppelin Corp. plant, Akron, Ohio, 
has (jualified for licenses as pilot of 
free balloons, dirigibles, airplanes, ;ind 
gliders. 

Ricardo Toledo, postmaster genera! 
of Co.sia Rica, is in the United Slates 
studying methods of establishing aerial 
police forces. 

Col. Virginias E, Clark, engineer for 
Tlie Aviation Corp., addressed the 
June meeting of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Aero Club on "What the Aircraft of 
1935 Will Be and Do." 

The U. S. Senate Naval Affairs com- 
mittee has approved an item of $50,000 
to purchase an additional 30 acres for 


tlie airport at Sand Point, Seattle, Wash. 

Attempts are being made to secure 
the plane in which Carl Ben Eicison 
flew across the North Pole with Sir 
Hubert Wilkins lor the Eielson Me- 
morial Museum in North Dakota. The 
plane is now owned by the Argentine 
Government. 

A Boeing 80-A transport is to be 
tested by the Army Air Corps at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Heyman Rosenberg, vice-president of 
Parker-Kalon Corp. and inventor of 
that brand of self-lapping screws, has 
been awarded a certificate oi merit by 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 

John and Walter OToolc have taken 
over operation of Old Colony Airways 
ami Muller Field, Revere, hiass., from 
Al Bradish, the former proprietor. 


Representatives Named 

Fleet — Air Associates, Ine„ service 
and repair dealers, at Roosevelt Field, 
L- I., N. Y., and at Cicero Airport, 
Chicago, 111. 

Warner Scarab Engines — The 
H. F. Wilcox Aeronautics. Inc.. Tulsa, 
Okla., sales and service representative 
for Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Texas. 

Packard Diesel — Service & Sales 
Co., I'orlland, Ore,, for Oregon. 

.Aebonca — James C. Keogh, Curtiss- 
Oiicago Airport, Glenview, 111., for 
Illinois and tbe lake-shore counties of 
Indiana. 

Stinson — Aviation Sales and Serv- 
ice, Minneapolis, Minn. 

.American Eagle — Puritan Air 
Transport Coip., Mendon .Airport, 
Mendon, Mass. 

Bowlus Sailplanes and Gliders — 
.Arrow Agents, Inc., Chicago, lib: San 
Angelo Glider Oub, San .Angelo, Tex., 
tor western Texas. 

Crawford Powdered Glider — E. G. 
Hopkins, Portland, Ore.; Herman M. 
Stuki, Sliclby, Mont. 


New Firnitt Aiiuouiiced 

Land or Lakf-s .Airways. Ocono- 
niowoc. Wls; capital, 500 shares of 
common stock at $100 per share; by W. 
Ehrergart, J. Flanagan, and S. .Albert. 

Rhode Isl,vnd Fi-ving Service. Paw- 
iiickei, R. 1. ; Clifford T. Burgess, 
pre.s.. Joshua Crane, Jr., vicc-pres., 
Wayne Langley, scc’y.. Arthur Orinsby, 
operations manager; to operate the 
\VIint Cheer Airport, Puwiueket. 

Ql’ebfx Stinson Aircraft Agency, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que.; capital, $49,000. 

Clark Airplane Corp., Ponca City. 
Okla.; capital, $50,000; by Richard 

D. Clark, Charles D. Reed, and George 

E. McPIiail; to manufacture airplanes. 
Dubuque Airways, Inc., Dubuque, 

Iowa; capital. $25,000; ^ward B. 
Tegeler, pres., J. W. Zehetner, vlce- 
pres.. Donald Meissner, sec'y-treas. : to 
operate tbe Dubuque Airport. 
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Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla., has opened a branch at 
Ponca City, Okla., with two instructors 
and one plane .stationed there. 

University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, awarded the degree of Bachelor 
of Aeronautical Engineering this year 
for the first time. Four students re- 
ceived the degree. 

Standard Flying Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has announced that it 
will refund all or part of the fares over 
Western Air Express or affiliated lines 
paid by students flying to Los Angeles 
to enroll at the school. Students en- 
rolling for the transport course will 
have their full fare paid; for liraileti 
commercial work, half, and for the pri- 
vate pilots’ course, one fourth. 

Hans Mirow Flying Service, Port- 
land. Ore., is a new flying school organ- 
ized by Hans Mirow, formerly co-pilot 
with West Coast Air Transport. 

Pittsburgh School of Aviation, 
Pittsburgh. Pa., recently graduated 
twelve students front its engine me- 
chanics and aircraft welding courses. 

Pacific Glider School, San Fran- 
cisco, wliicli was formally opened on 
June 14-15, is offering instruction in 
primary, secondary, and soaring gliding, 
E. B. Laferty is in charge. 

Skyways, 1nc„ Boston, Mass., re- 
cently opened its summer flying school 
at the Cape Cod Airport, Marstons 
Mills, Mass., for the second season. 


lllliiH” Trade Tips ••‘"Mill 

Bids arc lieiiig received for the con- 
struction of a stucco administration 
building to be built at the Sweetwater 
(Tex.) Municipal Airport, in accord- 
ance with plans already approved. 

Tite Board of Public Service, St. 
Louis City H.tII, will open bid.s June 
24 for construction of .a hangar at the 
municipal airport. 

Bids are to he asked soon for con- 
struction of a combined lungar and 
service shop at the .Atlantic Airport, 
Westerly, R. I. Joseph S. Santin, 
Mystic, Conn., is in charge of the 
project. 

Construction of a $100,000 han^r is 
planned at Bowman Field, Louisville 
Municipal Airport. 

An open cockpit plane is wanted by 
the J. A. N. Aircraft Co.. Pontiac, 
Midi., and a four-place cabin plane is 
ivamed by the Hartung Corp. of Detroit. 

Lakeshote Airway Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., is in the market for two approved 
parachutes for school work. 

Contract for dismantling, removal, 
and re-creclion of $75,000 all-steel Army 
hangar from present location at Little 
Rock, Ark., to Hensley Field, Dallas, 
Tex., is to be awarded soon, 

N.R. Additional iiiformalion cOHcern- 
iiig trade possibilities zaill be found in 
tlie column headed "Airport Consl'mc- 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 





Uncertainty Marks 
Change in Air Maj) 

Poslmasler Genera! Has 
Operators' Plan to Study 
WASHINGTON (». c. )— Rumor- of 
trades, countcr-lradcs, gentlemen'- agree- 
ments. I.awsuits, "conspiracie- in re- 
-trtiint of trade" anti the like are cir- 
culating here regarding the private 
workings of the air mail and airline 
operators in their attempt to evolve the 
new air mail map desired by Post- 
master GenentI Brown. The committee 
of opertttors, headeii hy Williatti I’. Mac- 
C'racken, Jr„ of Western -\ir Express, 
has suhtnitted its recnmniendations to 
•Mr. Brown and as tliis is being written 
•are asvaiting his decision. It is not 
considered likely that Ite will accept in 
toto the report, which was not 

'I'lie principle hones of coiltentinn are 
the two new tran-continemal line- — the 
one running from New ^^lrk to !-os 
••\ngeles via St. Louis, and the other 
from Atlanta to Los .Angeles. That the 
Comptroller General will allow Mr. 
Ilrrnvit to place tlie mail, should he s^i 
de-ire, on cxi-ting pas-eitger lines along 
these routes is gravely donUted. The 
citances strongly favor the throwing 
open of these routes to hiddiiig — whieh 
is, evidently, the cnil against which 
many of the operators assenthicd in 
Wasliinglon are working. As a $1,00(1.- 
000 homi is re<|uired for transcontinental 
routes only llie strongest companies will 
he able to compete. Should hid- he 
called for on lliese routes Western Air 
Express- Boeing. Transcomincmal .Air 
Transport-Maddiix. and The Aviation 
Corp., are expected to -uhmil offers. 


However, a tentative allocation of the 
mail to |ia— eiiger lines along tliese 
routes is believed to have been made by 
mutual agreement among the operators. 
L'nder this arrangement the mail on the 
new central transcontinental line tvouhl 
l>e diviiled up among three companies. 
Front Los Angeles to Kansas City, or 
possibly as far cast as .‘-1. Louis, the 
mall would he conveyed hy \V'cstern .Air. 
From there to Pittsburg T..A.T .-Maddux 
would carry it. It is considered likely 
that the Po-t Office Department. shouM 
lliis non-hkiding arrangement he pos- 
-ihle at all, would give the mail from 
I’illshurg to New York to Pittsburg 
Aviation Industries. L'niversal has in- 
dicated, it is believed, that it will sur- 
render to T.A.T--Maclthix between Kan- 
sas City and St, Louis, if absolutely 
necessary to reacli an agreement. 

On the southern Iransconlinemal the 


AirFerries Gels Fokker Ainjtliiblott 
NEW YORK (N- Y,)— The Fokker 
Aircraft Corp. office here lia- announced 
that Air Ferrie.s, Ltd., of S.an Francisco 
ha- bought a Fokker amphibion for use 
on its line and expects to buy more a- 
iieedcd by the demand- of llte service. 
Tills mncliine is a monoplane with 
wheels adju-talile on a flying boat luill. 
It is powered with either a Hornet B 
or a Cyclone. 


N.E.W. Inerenses Schedule 
SPRINGFIELD (mass.)— New Eng- 
laml & Westent Traiispnrlation Co., ha. 
announced a new schedule effective Juite 
16. Planes leave Springfield for New 
York at 8 a.m.. 10:30 a.ni. and 3:15 p.m. 
A stop is made at Hartford 3(1 min. 
later, hut Bridgeport is oinillcd. Run- 
ning time to New York is 00 min. Re- 
turn trip, leave New York at 9:-W a.m., 
1 :15 p.m. and 5 p.m. Oiange- in con- 
nection- give Boston a through 3-hr. 
service to New York via Springfielil. 
leaving Boston at 0 a.m. am! 1 :15 p.m. 
Boston planes also inn through to 
Alh.iny via Springfield leaving Boston 
at 0 a'm. and 1 :1S p.m. and arriving at 
Allxiny i hr. later. 


possibility looms of litigation which 
might disrupt the svhiile map. The area 
in which the most trouble is likely to 
occur is that part of the line between 
Atlanta ami Ft, Worlh-Dallas. Since 
the first of January daily service has 
been maintained hclsveen Binningliam 
and Dallas hy Delta. Within the last 
lew davs their line lias been carried 
into Atlanta. By July 1 of this year 
it will liave fulfilled the 0 mo. daih’ 
service re<juiremem of the Watres Bill, 
it considers that it has pioneered 
that section of the cmimry and i. 
therefore entitled to carry the trans- 
continental mail over it. 

Blit F^stern Air, which bought mil 
Pitcairn, wants an extension of it- line 
from Atlanta in to Ft. Worth, sve are 
reliably informed. Operators who be- 
gan flying long ago do not coii-icler 
Delta in the class of the pioneers wlio-e 
interests the Watres Bill was originally 
designed to protect. Neither do they 
so consider Eastern, hnl it is under- 
stood that they are backing its claim 
to an e-vten-ion. Should one he granted, 
and Delta lake the case into court .is 
many believe it wouhl all the exlciislon- 
on the new map would he jeopardizeil. 
Whatever steps Delta may he cniisider- 
ing. it is publicly pinning its faith on 
the expectation tliat the Postmaster 
Oneral svill recognize its equities as 
a pioneer. The western section of this 
line would be handled hy Southern Air 
ffonrhatrrf mt pnffr ISllV) 


Rate Increases 
Announced by Lines 

.Iverai/e of $.07 Per 
Mile Adopted by Several 
NEW YORK (X. Y.J— Out of the 
many recent rumors Ilial airline faro- 
wnuld he increased aliout tills time, came 
the amiouncemciU from T.A.T.-Maddux 
that effective June IS, fares on its serv- 
ice would he increased to $.1)7 per iiiile. 
Since the drastic cut in rates Jun. 14, 
tile rate has been $.06 jier mile for the 
transcontinental service and $.05 per 
mile for the intermediate service. 

Clo.se on the lieals of this announce- 
ment came the hews tliat .^outliwest Air 
Fa-t Exprc.ss. with headquarters at 
'l‘uls.1, had decided to increase it- rate- 
to $.07 per mile from aliout $.05J per 
mile, effective also on June 15. It was 
this company which late last year, under 
the leader.sliip of Erie I'. Hallibunon, 
presitlem and general manager, took the 
initiative in the drastic rate ciitling, 
which spread rapidly in tlie following 
weeks to practically every company. 

Oii Monday, June 16, American Air- 
ways declared its intention to follow the 
example set hy these other companies 
and charge fares on the liasis of $.07 per 
mile, effective July 1. This, also, i- a 
jump from a rate of $.051 per mile. 
Since American Airways includes such 
operating companies as l'niversal. 
Southern Air Transport, Colonial, 
Embry-Riddle and Interstate .Airline-, 
this change covers a wide territory. 
Colonial’- fare between New York and 
Boston will comiiuie on the basis of 
$.08J per mile. 

Trttlflv Drop Not Kspectril 

The ctmipanies do not amicipale ihr.t 
this ri-e in rates will effect tile volume 
of traffic to any great extent. They 
express lielief that the "Fare not Fear" 
theory has been well tested, that the 
higher fare- will continue to lie attrac- 
tive since tlicy are not as high as liefore 
the original cuts, that the habit of de- 
pendence on air travel has been devel- 
opeti -ali-ftictorily and that the increased 
traffic incident to the summer season 
merits clwrging slightly higher fares. 

Operating at the former low rales 
meant a considerable financial loss and 
it is expected that this change will en- 
able the ctmipanies to come closer to 
breaking even. The conditions of the 
Watres Bill and tlie ilevelopment of the 
habit of using the plane.s for travel arc 
considered certain to he of great assist- 
ance to the operators in their finances. 

'I'he T..A.T.-Madihix fare between 
here and I-os .Angeles thus will lie 
$175.43. 
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Report on New Device 
For Measuring Ceilings 

WASHINGTON (p. c.)— -A device by 
which the height of ceilings can be 
measured at night has been developed 
hy Dr. Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the 
United Slates W'eatlier Bureau. 

By using the trigonometrical method 
employed hy engineers in calculating 
the lieiglit of mountains Dr. Marvin lias 
devclopetl a light portable apparatus 
which, it is believed, will give exceed- 
ingly accurate results. 

d'rials of it have been going on at 
Balling Field for some time and have 
been so encouraging that arrangements 
are now being made for the manufac- 
ture of a limited number of these 
■’clineomelers" to be experimented with 
at Weatlier Bureau stations. 

Only two pieces of equipment are 
needed — the clineometer and an ordinary 
searchlight. The clineometer consists 
of a tube 9 in. long and 3 in. in di.im- 
etcr. At one end there is an eyepiece 





and at the other a set of cross wires. 
No lenses are used in the apparatus. 
A pendulum, protected from the wind 
bv tivo plates, hangs on a pivot from 
the front-sight end of the tube. Beneath 
it is a scale showing the degrees of 
angle at wdiich the tnlie is raised. 

■The searchlight is thrown either verti- 
cally or at a known angle on the clouds; 
then the man handling the clineometer 
walks some distance from the light and 
raise.s the tube until it is focussed on 
the spot of light on the cloud- The 
pendulum marking tlie degree of angle 
is then clamped in its position hy a hand 
screw. On the side of the plate pro- 
tecting the pendulum from wind are 
two scales— one in feel and the other 
in degrees of arc. 

When the operator always takes his 
readings from a definite position deter- 
mined in relation to the position of the 
searchlight he can read the' height of the 


N.A.T. Plans Move lo Newuek 
CHICAGO (iLi.,1 — National Air 
Transport has announcer! at its offices 
at the municipal airport here that ar- 
rangements have berm completerl with 
the City of Newark, N. J., hy wiiicli tlie 
long-standing effrirt of the latter to have 
the transportation company transfer its 
eastern terminal from Hadley Field to 
Newark will be rtmlized- This transfer 
cannot take place before fall, however, 
upon completion of an N.A.T. hangar 

to be further extrmdcd, also, before the 
change will be made. The hangar is to 
measure 145 ft. sq, and will house 
offices, shops, pilot quarters and raiiio 


Air Mail Traffic 
Contimies Increase 

WASHINGTON (d, c,)— Air mail 
carried by the domestic contractors dur- 
ing Mav increased 15,662 lb, over the 
volume for April. The total for the 

month of May w-as 687,053 ll>. as com- 
pared with 671,391 for April and 587,- 
471 lb. for May a year ago. There has 
been a steady gain in poundage each 
month this year. In Decemlier Christ- 
mas air mail brought the total to 618.- 
809 III. The daily average during May 
was 26.425 lb. 



ceiling directly on the feet scale. Bui, 
when he varies his position he must lake 
the pendulum reading by the degree-of- 
arc scale and get the ceiling height by 
consulting a table. 

A greater distance between the ob- 
server and the searchlight is needed for 
triangulation when the clouds are high. 
Exactly what distance is best is one 
of the paints to he determined in (he 
work soon to commence with the ex- 
perimental sets. Good results seem to 
follow now when a distance of about 
500 ft. is established between the two 
ground points. 

The greatest value of the present 
apparatus is expected to be realized in 
determining ceilings when clouds extend 
as low as 500 or 300 ft., according to 
Dr. Marvin's report. 


Uncertainly Marks 
New Air Map 


Transport, from Dallas to Los Angclcs- 

Exlensions which it is believed the 
Poslmasler General will authorize are: 
C.A.M, 9, from .Minneapolis to Winni- 
peg (Northwest Ainvays); C-A-M. 11, 
from Pittsburg to Washington lo Nor- 
folk (aifford Ballj; C.A.M, 12. from 
Pueblo to Ft. Worth-Dallas, and from 
Pueblo to El Paso (Western Air); 
C.A.M. 16. from Louisville to Ft. 
Worth-Dallas (Contincmal) ; C-A-M. 
20, from vMliany to Boston (Colonial 
Western) ; C.A.M. 23, straightening 
existing line by running from Atlanta 
to New Orleans via Montgomery (Gulf 
Coast Ainvays). 

A line may be put in between Jackson- 
ville and Greensburg, it is understood, 
but this will not eliminate the Greens- 
liurg-Atlanta-Jacksoiiville section of 
Eastern Air 'Transport. It is also con- 
sidered possible, althougli not likely, 
that U. S. Airways may get the mail 
between Denver and Kansas City or 
St. Louis, depentliiig on the routing of 
the central lransco:ni:icmal. No mail 
will be put on the T.A.T.-.Maddux line, 
as it parallels the Boeing mail line, and 
the Postmaster General will not allow 
the carriage of mail over closely parallel- 
ing routes, it is reported. 

X„\,F,K. l‘lHn lloilbtftll 

Tlierc is some likelihotxl that S.A.F.E. 
may be granted the mail concession 
lietween St. Louis and Tulsa, but it is 
understood not to have received much 
co-operation from the other operators 
in asking for more. Feeling exists to 
the effect that if Mr. Halliburton of 
S.A.F.E. had not influenced Repre.seiita- 
tive Kelly in his amendment of the 
Watres bill the present situation would 
not exist. In tlie original bill the Post- 
master General was granted the author- 
ity to place small quantities of mail on 
whatever passenger lines he deemed 
necessary, to supplement the mail serv- 
ice and to give the struggling pioneer 
lines enough assistance to tide them 

As ameiidnl, this provision for the 
aid of the passenger lines lias been so 
restricted that mail can he placed on but 
few of them. Of several lines which 
may be running between two points, 
only one can carry mail. Naturally, 
those lines whicli do not have the mail 
subsidy are going to be put at a dis- 
advantage with their competitors. For 
this reason the eligible passenger opera- 
tors have gotten together and tried to 
make up an air mail map. hy trading 
routes between themselves, which will 
work the least hardship and give the 
greatest assistance to all of them. This 
map is now before the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. It is believed that he will not 
accept it in entirety as desired, but will 
use it in evolving a map of his own, on 
which the routes and extensions above 
noted probably will be incorporated. In 
the meantime the transport companies 
are quite anxious over the final results. 
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nillli'M" AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


T he Seattle Naval Air Base at 
Santl I’oim, V\'ash., is to be en- 
larged by 30 acres, as a result of the 
recent approval by the Senate naval 
committee, under the provisions of a bill 
by Senator Jones of $50,000 to be spent 
for the additional land. Seventy acres 
more arc needed, it is contended by the 
Municipal League, The full 100-acre 
irtict is appraised <it $237,500, it is re- 

Tlie Department of Commerce has ap- 
plied to San Diego for a lease to install 
a radio range beacon at Lindbergh 
Field, The four projected 50-ft. towers 
and other etjiiiptneiu tvill cost about 
$25,000. 

The Oiambcr of Comnicrcc of Wenat- 
chee, Wash., has votetl $10,000 for 
improvements to Fancher Flying Field. 
Kciuipmeni for night operation is con- 
tempiatc-d. 

The San Jose (Calif.) Airport has 
been leased to Pacific Air Transport, 
which plans extensive improvements for 
the field, including new hangars and 
lighting etjuipmenl. 

Construction of a 240-acrc landing 
field has been begun on the George Seal 
ranch near Saratoga, Wyo. It. is ex- 
pected the field will he in condition for 
use about July 4. 

Ground was hroben at Curtiss- 
Wright-Reynolds Airport, Glenview. 
111., on June 15 for the grandstands and 
-.pecial buildings to he erected for use 
during the National Air Races. 

County supervisors have awarded a 
contract for the erection of a reinforced 
concrete liangar to cost $18.8‘)6. at Fly 
Field, near Yuma. Ariz. 

The Prescott (.^riz.l Kiwanis Club 
plan,? erection of a hangar, the installing 
of l>eacon and boundary lights, and a 
water and sewer system at Love Field- 
Construction is soon to start at Tulsa 
Municipal Airport on a new administra- 
tion building, to cost $150,000- 

The County Airport at Yakima. 
Wash., is to have 32,000 gal. of oil 
spread on its runways. 

Chamberlin Field, Denison, la., is re- 
ported to be nearing completion. The 
port, which i.s nametl for Clarence 
Chamberlin, whose home is at Denison, 
and which is being constructed by the 
Weberg Airway Corp., comprises 55 
acres and will have 3.000-fi. runways. 

The Fairfax Airports, Inc., Kansas 
City, Kan., has let a $40,000 contract to 
ihc E. H. Lawton Construction Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo„ for construction of 40x115 
it. terminal building at Rosenerans Field. 

Work on the new runways at the 
Omaha Municipal Airport is reported 
to he progressing rapidly. .A new drain- 
age ditch is a little less than half coni- 

Installation of fiond and boundary 
lights at Bernard Field. Youngstown, 
Ohio, is reported to be nearly complete. 
Ground is about to be broken at 


Wichita for construction of the new 
$150,000 municipal airport administra- 
tion building. 


Bettis Field, Pitt.sburgli, owned and 
operated by Curtiss-Wright, will shortly 
reach the stage of completion aimcti at 
in its first improvement schedule. The 
port has been fenced and is to have 
three parking lots planned to accommo- 
date about 1,500 cars. 

The 600-acrc Curtiss Field, Valley 
Stream, N. Y., ha.s been rolled and 
planted with grass at an estimated cost 
of $50,000, anil runway.s have been 
treated with oil, with the result th.rt 
dust from the field has been reduced to 

A new airport has been completed at 
Milford, Pike County, Pa„ anti will he 
officialiv opened earlv in July, The field 
contains 155 acres, has a 60x100 ft. 
hangar, ami coniplcle shop equipment. 

Construction of a Ihrec-story adniinis- 
iratinn building at Bowles Airport, 
Springfield. Mass,, will begin soon. 

The new Curtiss-Wright Flying Serv- 
ice base at Baltimore w’as completed and 
opened recently. 


At a public hearing held recently in 
Jacksonville, considerable interest was 
expressed in the project of enlarging 
the new Palm Paik Field in Soutii 
Jacksonville, by dredging the channel of 
tlie upper river and filling in the west 
side of the present field. A stenographic 
record of the hearing has been sub- 
mitted to the War Deparlmenl. 

A new hangar lias been built at Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Municipal Airport, and 
will shortly have floodlights installed on 
its roof, A radio range beacon, operat- 
ing on 250 fretjuency. is also under con- 

The Airport Commission of Laurel, 
Miss., is reported to have acquired two 
large fields adjacent to the municipal 
airport so that runways may be 
lengthened. 

Work of grading runways on the 
Eureka Spring.s (Ark.) municipal land- 
ing field is progressing rapidly, and it 
is hoped the field will be ready for open- 
ing on July 4. 

The airport now being established at 
Burger, Tcx„ contains 400 acres, not 60 
acres, ns ivas reporteil in the May 24 
issue of Aviatios, 

The Stateline Airport near Siloam 
Springs. Ark,, has heeii leased hy a local 
commercial club which has several im- 
provements under ivay. 

-\n emergency landing field lias lieeii 
cstabli.shed at Weallierford, Tex., on the 
proposed route of Bankhead .Airways. 

A hangar has been compicleil at the 
Andalusia (Ala.) Municipal Airport, 
and work of grailing is now underway. 

I.ubhock, Tex., has voted an $8(1.IK)(I 
bond i.ssue ami lir.s purchased land for 
an airport. 

Uvalde, Tex., has voted bonds for 
$10,000 for improving its airport. 


East Rale Increases 
Announced 

(Coitl/HJtcd Irum pa'js 123S) 

as compared with $159,93 under the 
previous rate. The intermediate fares 
will be: Port (Jolumbus to Indianapolis 
Airport $1.5; St. Louis, $29; Kansas 
City, $46; Wichita, $58; Waynoka, $66; 
Clovis. $82; Albuquerque, ^5; Wins- 
low, $110; Kingman, $126; San Fran- 
cisco, $163, and Los Angeles, $144. 

A conference of Iraftic officials of the 
company was held at fort Columbus 
June 11. Among those present were 
J. L. Maddux, prcsideiu ; T. B. Clement, 
general traffic manager; J. Wh Brennan, 
easlein division traffic manager; H. W'. 
Reck, western db-ision traffic manager, 
and G. K. Everett, assistant to (Element. 
The line made a tlrasiic cut in its rates 
Jan. 14 n lien passenger traffic was low. 

Traffic on the company’s lines in- 
creased again during May. The eighteen 
transports operated each day carried 
5.474 persoiLs 244.2S6 mi. as compared 
with 5,164 iiersons and 24,5.443 mi. in 
April. Since the first of January the 
coinpaiii- has carried 10,307 passengers 
and the planes have liecii flown 971,242 
mi. .A little more than h.ilf the traffic 
on May was in the eastern and the 
central western sections. 


Truck Co. Plane Air Express 
PHOENIX (ABIE.) — Regular light 
package service by airplane to sup- 
plement its freight and trucking routes 
now operated is projected by the Los 
Angeles & Phoenix Express, according 
to an announcement by J. C. Matson, 
president. This firm operates 22 trucks 
in a fast express service l>etwcen 
Los Angeles, Plioenix, Blythe, Tucson, 
Douglas, Glolie, Ajo. Nogales, Prescott, 
Chicago and New York. Mr, Matson 
has purchased a Stearman biplane fur 
his own per.sonal transportation and 
flies regularly over his various roiite.s, 
keeping in touch with his branch offices 
and with the trucks themselves through 
a dispatching system which keeps him 
constantly informed of the movements 
of all units. .A. L, Warrender has m*en 
engaged as Mr. Matson’s chief pilot and 
will assist in outlining the aerial freight 
service which i.s iiiaiinerl. 


Long Bruch Pori Making Profit 

LONG BEACH (rAur.)— A recent 
report by W. J. Piitiiaui, manager of 
the Long Reach Municipal .Airport, in- 
dicalcs that llic field is now on a divi- 
<Iend paying liasis. This airport, most 
of whicli was purchased hy the city at 
a jirict of $1.25il jier acre, is within 
5 mi. of the center of Long Beacii. In- 
come from hangar rentals and the sale 
of gasoline and oil arc said to have 
made it possible to more than meet the 
cost of operating the field. The city re- 
cently dedicated the new commercial 
administration liuilding, which incor- 
porates a restaurant, waiting rooni. 
ticket office, and administraiion offices. 
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Continental Starts 
Cliicago-Colunibus Line 

COLUMBUS (niiio) — Colunibus- 
Chicago pas.senger .service was started 
by the Continental Airwas'S. Inc. on 
June 9. Sei'en-place Travel Air cabin 
planes, powered with Wasps, are t>cing 
used. The line will make connections 
at Port Columbu.s with trains of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad both morning am] 
night. The fare between Columbus and 
Chicago, w ill he $22, at the rale of $.07 
per mile. The total fare between New 
York and Chicago tvill be approximately 
$52, including Pullman accomimxlations. 

Planes will stop at Dayton. E.rnest H. 
Stork, of the City Engineering Depart- 
ment. Columbus, has been namefi dis- 
trict traffic agent here. C. McF.lvain 
is operations manager of tlie company, 
and \V. G. Eerstel, general traffic man- 
ager. Planes will make the trip from 
Columlms to Chicago in 3 hr. 

Iv. ^8;06a,m. Columbus ar. 7;0sp.m. 


S..A.F.E. to Carry Smaller Loads 
FORT WORTH (tex.) — Notification 
has been received at the S.A.E.E. office 
here that during the summer Southwest 
Air Fast Express fourteen-place planes 
will carry only twelve passeiiger.s. Re- 
duction of the number is a safetv meas- 
ure. taken because of the difficulty of 
landing with heavy load in the hot 
atmosphere. To date S.A.F.E. has never 
had a serious accident. 


Columbus Traffic Forces Changes 
COLUMBUS (OHIO)— Although less 
than a year old, the administration 
building at Port Columbus is declared 
to be too small to handle the traffic of 
the airlines using the port. Plans for 
building another chute and loading plat- 
form at the west end of the building and 
the removal of the “bull pen” to allow 
room for enlarging the concrete apron 
along the west side of the building, and 
enlargement of the ticket office to enable 
three ticket sellers to work, were 
formulated at a meeting held June 13, 
attended by Service Director Dully. 
Council President Worley and a group 
of T. A. T.-Maddux and Continental 
Air Line officials. If traffic increases in 
the next year as it has in the past, it 
will be necessary to build a new wing 
on the administration building. 


.A-E. Cliaiigca Operations 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Daily pas- 
senger service to Salt Lake City, and a 
later departure time from this city on 
its Los Angeles-Dallas line, were placed 
in effect June 1 by Western Air Ex- 
press with the inauguration of the Los 
Angeles-San Diego air mail service. 
The daily passenger service provides ac- 
commodations on Monday to Salt Lake, 
which has not hitherto been available. 
Planes leaving at 7:35 a.m. will carry 
both mail and passengers while tlio.se 
leaving at 7 p.m. will carry mail only. 
The new departure hour for planes on 
the Los Angeles-Dallas division is 
4:30 a m. inslead of 4;(XI a.m, as before. 


I'liree Hangars Completed at Wright Field 



T ilt; F.LABOBATE ei|uipment at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, has been increascil 
recently by the completion of three h.ingars and an office building. Hangars 
No. 1 ami No. 2 are on the right and they are connected by the office buililing. 
The tliirtl hangar is at the left. All the Ituildings are of brick and steel The 
larger hangars measure 311 x 90 ft, and the smaller one 290 x 90 ft. Cement 
aprons flank the biiiklings on all sides and sliding doors permit easv access. Each 
liangar may acconuxiale about 60 planes. More conslructiun is planned. 


Air Corps Stales 
Plan For Rockwell 

W.AFHfXGTON (n. c.) — A proposed 
compensation agreeable to the Army for 
its buiklings on Rockwell Field, North 
r.siaiid, has at last been arrived at be- 
tween the Army and Navy, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aeronautics F. 
Triihce Davison rcvcalcii in the second 
hearing before the House Military 
Affairs Commillcc of the hill proposing 
the transfer of Army air activities from 
Rockwell Field to the San Francisco 
Bay area. Inability of the Anny and 
Navy to agree on the amount of com- 
pensation for the Army’s structures 
which would Iw taken over by the Nav}' 
has been one of the chief obstacles to 
the transfer. Now only the opposition 
of Representative Swing of the San 
Diego district appears to remain. 

Overcrowding of North Island, now 
u.scd hy the Army, Navy anil Marine 
Corps for flying activities, is the rea-son 
for the desirctl transfer. In the bill now 
pending $743,000 now authorized for 
appropriation at Rockwell Field would 
he transferred to a .site in .\laiiieila for 
the eslablishnient of an Air Corps depot, 
ami $80.5,001) now appropriated and 
$453,000 authorizeil for appropriation 
for Rockwell would lie transferred to a 
Marin County site for a flying field. 

More than 250 planc.s use the Navy 
base at North Island for the greater 
portion of the year, Commander John 
Towers, of llic Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics lokl the committee. A consider- 
able itumlier of collisions have resulted 
from this overcrowded condition, some 
of which have resulteil in deaths, Com- 
manilor Towers said. 


T.A.C. Incrouses Service 
DETROIT (MICH,)— -Scheduled Sun- 
day aniphibioii passenger service be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland was 
inaugnraled hy Tltontpson .Aeronautical 
Corp. June 8. In line with the same 
polic.v Thompson iilaiis to operate two 
rnuitd trip flights between the cities on 
all holitiays, except Christmas, accord- 
ing to R. C- Marshall, vice-president 
and general manager. Until now the 
coiiipany has operated four round trips 
daily, except Ftmd.ljs and holidays. 
Tlie addeti schethile calls for the de- 
parture of one plane from each city 
every Sunday at 5 p.m. Holiday flights 
will be made at 1 1 a.m. anil 5 p.m. 


Wotnen Using S.A.T. Planes 
FORT WORTH (tex.) — Thirty per 
cent of tlie passengers carried hy 
.‘'Oulhern Air Transport during May 
were women. On two .schedule.s, the 
plane was entirely filled with women. 
In May the company carried 2.207 pas- 
senger.s. flew 1,336 hr. and covered more 
than 135,000 mi. From 94.2 to 98 per 
cent of all scheduled trips were com- 
pleted on various lines of the company, 
except the Fort W’nrth-Dallas-Houstofi 
line, on which the percentage of com- 
pleted trips was 86.8 per cent. 
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lllliiiM- Airway Briefs •"Hillll 

liuernational Airwavs Corp- plans to 
open a daily Kansas City-Brownseille, 
Tex,, line tins moiuli, willi stops at 
Oklalmma City, Dallas, Port W'ortli, and 
San Antonio. 

W'liat Cheer Airport, ran tucket, R. I., 
which recently eliiiiigetl nianngeinent, 
was formally reopened June 21-22. 

A passenger line lietween St. Louis 
and Jefferson City, Mo., with two 
round trip.s tlaily in l.ockhead Ve^ 
planes, has been started tinder the tli- 
rection of W, G. Shelton, Jr. 

Night flying over National Parks 
Airways hetween Salt Lake City and 
(iieni Palls, .Mont., was expected to 
begin June 1, with the completion of 
lighting installations an<l emergenev 
fields. 

It is rumored that Air Ferries, Ltd., 
operating aniphibiun sei'vice in .San 
P'rancisco Ijay. may start a similar line 
between Staten Islatid and Battery Park, 
New \'ork City, 

Flares are being used to narii mail 
pilots on C'aiiadian Colonial .Airways 
of bail weather ahead, since the Depart- 
inent of Coniinerce weather hroailcasting 
stations to be installed at New York, 
Alliany, and Montreal, .ire not yet 

Francis Flying Service has begun 
operations at Houston (,'l'ex.) Airport. 

S.A.F.K. is said to be considering 
extension of its lines from Dallas tn 
Houston. Tex., and possible inaugum- 
tion of a new line from Houston to 
St. Louis via Little Rock, .\rk.. and 
Shreveport, La. 

Frank .A. Barry has opened a travel 
service bureau at 426 W. 8th St., Los 
.Angeles, which gives special emphasis 
to aviation information. 

Voters of Peoria, HI., will decide 
Julv IS whether or not to lew a special 
mill tax to provide a $100.00l) fund for 
a municipal airport. 

nasoliiie sales at Lincoln (Neb.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport increased from 647 gal. 
in April to 1.519 gal. in May, and re- 
ceipts were $349, for the city. 

A weather reporting bureau is to he 
established at Love Field. Dallas, Tex., 
expanditig present facilities. 

Work on four emergency fields and 
ten Ijeacon sites on the Broiviisville- 
Kingsville section of the Brownsville- 
Houston (Tex.) airway has been com- 

S.A.T. Division of American .Air- 
ways has inaugurated double plane 
service on the Dallas-San Antonio 
daily run. 

Beaumont, Tex., has voted to issue 
$100,000 of airport bonds. 

National Air Transport carried 14,398 
lb. of expre.ss in .addition to mail over 
its Oiicago-Dallas and Chicago-New 
York routes during .May. 

Consolidated Air Lilies. Inc.. Oak- 
land, Calif., plans to esiahlish an air- 
line hetween Sacramento and Montague. 


Calif., with stops at scver.il points, as a 
feeder line for the i cgular coastal route. 

T.A.T .-Maddux .Air Lines and Pa- 
cific Steamship Company have made 
arrangements m.iking it possible for 
passengers to fly from Los .Angeles to 
San Francisco and proceed to .Seattle 

Skeily Oil Co. has erected an aerial 
billboard opposite the .Municipal .Air- 
port at Tulsa, Okla. 

B readenridge, Tex,, has voted to es- 
lahlish a municipal airport, 

Re.solutions approving a campaign to 
encourage the construction of munic- 
ipal airpons and extension of air mail 
niuies were arlopted by the delegates to 
the annual eonvcnlioii of the C. .S. 
Junior Oianiher of Commerce, held re- 
cently in Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Stale .Aviation Inspector Robert L. 
O'Brien has moved part of his staff and 
etjuipment from the Registry of .Afotor 
Vehicles to the Boston Airport. 

Waheno-Laona .Airport, Wabeno, 
Wis., was formally openci! June 1. 

A sum of $2,000,000 was transferred 
by plane from .Atlanta tn Miami June 1 1 
when there was a sinuiltaneniis nm on 
.several Miami hanks. 

recently maimaincrl hetween Captain 
A'ancey’s plane oi'er the Panama Canal 
and the New York Times ratlio station 
in New York City. 

Interstate .Airlines. Inc., has tiimetl 
il.s maimenance headiiuarlers from 
F.vansville, Iiid., to Sky Harhor, .Mur- 
lihree.shoro, Tenn. The enmpany is 
planning to operate passenger service 
from Sky Harbor to Toroiilo, Canada, 
during tlic Canadian National Exhi- 
bition, .Aug, 22-Sept. 6. 

•About 900 Florida towns will have 
their name markeil in large letters on 
adjacent liighways, under the direction 
of the Floriila Slate Oianiber of Coni- 


N. Y.-Washingion Service Opens 
NEW YORK (N. y.)— F.astcrn Air 
Express, a subsidiary of the General 
Aero Corp., Iiegan a passenger service 
betsveen this city and Washington June 
12. A round trip will he made each 
tlay except Sunday. Grand Central Air 
Terminal at Jackson Heights and 
Hoover Field will he the local and 
Washington liases, respectively. .A 
twin-engined seventeen-passenger Sikor- 
sky lantl sesqui-plane is being used. 
The schedule is as follows: 


Gliding Field at Cleveland 
CLEVELAND (oiiio) — .Aimtlier 
"gliderporl" has been established near 
Cleveland. It has lieen named Misshach 
GlitIcrpori in honor of the owner of the 
property on which it is located :ind is 
almost ideal for primary and ndvtinceti 
gliding. Facilities for soaring may Iw 
developed. 


Larger Colonial CrpM’ 

At Boston Requested 

BOSTON IMASS.) — Colonial .Air 
Transport continues to run capacity and 
extra section trips hetween Boston and 
New York and, meanwhile, officials :ire 
awaiting the report of I’ratt & Whit- 
ney engineers who are examining the 
Wasp engine that caused the recent ac- 
cident. According to Robert L. O'Brien, 
stale supervisor of aviation, anv de- 
lerniinalion of why the engine faileil 
was prevented when the Ford jitaiie 
landed in the harlxir. Inspector 
O'Brien was present when the engine 
«as pulled down at the Colonial hangar 
by IValt & Whitney engineers. 'The 
first thought of the investigators was a 
question of faulty tnaiiuenatice, Ijnt a 
careful checkup disclosed nothing to in- 
dicate any mechanical ilefects. 

.As the cylinders were full of water 
and the rest of the engine thoroughly 
drenched it watt iinpossihle to tell 
whether a ilrop of water in the gasoline 
was the cause or to find any intlications 
of loading tip. Statements from the 
passengers a.s to wlu-tlier the engines 
were cleared revealed that about half 
of them thought I’ilot Owen O'Connor 
had cleared them and of the other half 
.several ilidn’l notice and two saiil lie 
did not. Inspector O'Bneii still feels 
that the lilainc, if any, should lie on the 
alleged failure of O'Connor to suffi- 
ciently deal' the engines. 

In spite of the fact that this accident 
had nothing to do with poor niainte- 
iiance. Inspector O'Brien feels that the 
size of the mechanical force emploved 
by Colonial at Boston is iiisiifficieiit for 
safe operation and he informed the cor- 
restHindenl for .Avi.itiox that he in- 
tends to write a letter to The Aviation 
Corp. protesting this condition and that 
if this fails to bring results he will see 
whether he has any legal means of clos- 
ing down their operations until they do. 
Capt. Albert I-, Ktlson. airport superin- 
tendent, had already protested Colonial's 
maintenance liefore llie crash. 


Okla. City's Bond Issue Valid 
OKL.AHOMA CITY foKi.A.)— The 
attorney - general of Oklalmma has 
approvetl Oklahoma City's $425,(H)(I air- 
port bond issue which lias^ been in liti- 

City officials have started prelimintiry 
plaits for iiiiproving the port, .Actual 

July 1. New hangars, extension of the 
present field, etpiipnient with lighting 
and radio and a passenger ilepot and 
pilot quarters will be litiill. 


Award Made in Kansas City Crasli 

KANSAS CITY f.Mti.)— One of sev- 
eral suits growing out of tile air crash 
January 27 at Fairfax Airport, in 
which five persons were kllletl. was 
settleil June 5 in the Wyandotte Couni> 
district court. A judgment for $3,()llll 
was awardeil Forest McKinnon, 9-year 
old son of C. K. McKinnon, Chicago. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Australian Airlines 
Report Plans, Progress 

MELBOURNE (AVStRALiA) — During 
the first three monilis of operation f Jan. 
1-March 31) of the unsubsidized Syd- 
ney-Brisbane daily service flown by 
Australian National Airways, Ltd., 
1,244 paying passengers were carried, 
as weli as 2,554 lb. of mail. The total 
mileage for 182 trips completed was 
91,700, and regularity of service was 
98.9 per cent. The company uses five 
three-engined Avro Tens, and a Metal 
Moth. There have been no accidents, 
and only one forced landing. 

The Commonwealth Government has 
offered to renew for three years the 
contract subsidizing the Perth-Derby 
airline operated by West Australian 
Airways. Ltd., and plans are being 
made to extend the route to Wyndham. 
The company's Pcrth-Adclaide route is 
also to be extended to Sydney. This 
addition will take 8 hr., and will prob- 
ably be flown in two days, to make 
connections. Fare will be about $60, iii- 
chuiing hotel accommodations at Hay, 
where the overnight stop will be made. 
When these services are started the 
company will be operating a little more 
than half way around the rim of the 
continent. Two fourteen-passenger 
Vickers "Viastra" planes have been 
ordered, and will be delivered in October. 
They will be used ou the uew line. 


F.A.I. .Award to Costes 
PARIS (FRANCE) — At the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation Aeronautique 
imcrnaiionale, June 8-15, it was an- 
nounced that the society's medal for 
1929 would be awarded to Capt. 
Dieudomie Costes, in recognition of his 
achievement in breaking the world’.s 
distance record and several international 
-records. In selecting the acliievemeiils 
of Captain Costes as the most note- 
worthy. the committee gave careful con- 
sideration to the accomplishments of 
Rear Admiral Byrd, Iglesias and 
Jiminez, Dr, Eckener, and the German 
glider pilot, Kroiifeld. 


Belgium Plans Light Plane Meet 
BRUSSELS (pelcium) — Royal Bel- 
gian Aero Club is organizing a com- 
petition for light planes (Concours 
inlemational d'Ovions Legers et de 
Tourisme) to be held at Bruxelles- 
Evere airport Sept. 17-21. This is the 
eighth annual contest of thi.s type. A 
cup is offered by the King of Belgium, 
and prizes include $560 for the winner 
and a special prize of $280 for very 
small planes. Entries accompanied by 
a fee of $28, will be received until 
Sept. 7. "rhe fee will be refunded to 
conte.stams actually entering the com- 
petition. Tile competition will include a 
cross-country race. 


New Line in Guatemala 
Cels Exclusive Contract 

GU.ATEMALA CITY (Guatemala) 
— Contract for carrying all Guatemalan 
air mail fur 10 yr. has been awarded 
to Central American Aviation Corp., 
Ltd., formed here recently under the 
presidency of W. Hodkinson. Three 
routes will be operated, as follows: 
Guatemala City-Lake Flores : Guatemala 
City - Quilzalteiiango - Retaihulcu ; and 
Guatemala City-Port Barrios. Event- 
ually connections will bo made with 
steamships on both coasts. Operations 
were started June 4 with one transport 
plane, and others will be added as fast 
as they are completed. A Fleet trainer 
and a Travel Air biplane are also used 
for contact work. The transports arc 
seven-passenger sequi-planes built by 
Hodkinson Aircraft, Inc.. Glendale, 
Calif. They use three Challenger engines. 

Central .American Aviation Corp. has 
also received an exclusive contract for 
distribution of the products of Union 
Oil Co. of Calif, in Guatemala, Sal- 
vador. Honduras, and Nicaragua, under 
the direction of Roy Harding. Rode- 
rick Burnham, who has been in charge 
of foreign exploration work for Union 
Oil Co. for 10 yr, is executive vice- 
president of the new airline company, 
and Daniel Ellis, formerly in charge of 
operations for Picku-ick-Iuitin .American 
Lines, is vice-president and operations 
manager, J. Irigoyen. Guatemalan 
banker, is the third vice-president. 


German Plane Sets International Records 


FIfera Land Free at Hanworlh 



S PEED and altitude marks made liy 
the D.18. shown above, have been 
homologated as international records 
in the first category by the F.A.I. On 
.April 21, pilot 'Voigt reached a height 
of 24,819 ft., and t«o days later piiol 
Neininger used the same plane in at- 


taining a Sliced of 214.848 km. per hr. 
(I.I4..i m.p.h.) for 10(1 km. The engine 
is a 100 lip. Armstrong Siddeiey Genet 
Major, while the plane was designed 
and built by aviation students at 
Darmstadt University. Pilot Voigt is 
shown at the left in this picture. 


LONDON (ENGLAND)— No fees are 
to be charged hereafter for privately- 
owned planes landing at Hanworth, the 
London airport operated by National 
Flying .'icrviccs, I.ld. Flying visitors 
will be made honorary members of the 
Oub for one day. The company ex- 
presses its regret that this privilege 
cannot be extended at other airports 
where it operates, since they are 
municipally owned and the charging of 
landing lees to non-members of N-F.S. 
flying clubs is compulsory. 


Fnrman Lines Report Growth 
PARIS (prance) — Farman Airlines 
now comprises seven routes, on which 
34 planes are used, according to a 
recent company statement. In 1929. 
total miles flown was 703,786, as com- 
pared with 190,760 in 1925. During the 
5-yr. period, regularity has been im- 
proved from 68 per ceut to 94.8 per 
cent, while the number of passengers 
carried has increased from 2,307 to 
8,860, and the amount of mail and 
freight from 154,561 lb, to 1.0S0.170 lb. 
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Tlic I'okker "Spider” used on several 
famous fliglus by the IJuchess of Bed- 
ford and C. D. Barnard, was fitted with 
Bendix wheel brakes before the recent 
flight from London to Cape 'I'own and 
return. They were instrumental in pre- 
venting a crash ulien a forced landing 
was niade in a narrow pass in Jugo- 

Among the supplies anti equipment 
used by Miss Amy Johnson on her solo 
flight from London to Australia were 
Shell gasoline. W.ikefieltl Castrol, K.L.G. 
sparkplugs, B.T.H. ni.agnetos, Husun 
Aperiodic compass, and an Irvin air- 
chute. The Moth plane itself hatl been 
used in July, 1928. by Cajit. Hubert 
Broad in making an unofficial duriition 
record of 24 hr. 

Proposals for a direct airline between 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham. England, and continental Europe 
arc being considered by officials of the 
three cities, which have indicated will- 
ingness to provide a subsidy to .aid in 
establishing it. 

An air meet was held by the Victorian 
section of the -Australian Aero Club 
May 24, and by the -'south .Australian 
section March 22- The Aero Club of 
New South Wales plans to hold its an- 
nual derby October 25. 

Navarro S.lfcty Aircraft Co.. Lid., 
Heston, England, is building a semi- 
cantilever three-place monoplane to he 
powered with three A.B.C. Scorpion 
engines, giving a total of about 110 hp. 
It has several features such as tumed-up 
wingtips, differential elevators, a rudder 
air brake, and unusual visibility. 

The British firm of Bolton & Paul. 
Ltd., is offering die "Plioenix." a two- 
place parasol monoplane tvitli 75 hp- 
Salmson engine. 

A fund has been established in 
Czechoslovakia to provide an annual 
scholarship of $300 to enable some 
properly ijualitied person to pursue the 
study of aeronautics in some foreipi 
university. The fimil was founded in 
honor of President Masaryk. 

The Skoda company of Prague. 
Czechoslov.-ikia, has liuilt to the design 
of Major Kozeluli a four-cylinder hori- 
zontally opposed engine, developing 45 
hp. at 3,000 r-p-m. The propeller is run 
from the camshaft, giving a reduction 
of two to one. Total weight is 110 Ib. 

The Doriiier works at Friedrichsbafen 
has recent completed the Do.K, a high- 
wing cabin monoplane with two Gnome- 
Rhone Titan engines in tandem under 
each wing- It has a new type of com- 
bination landing gear, engine mount, 
and wing bracing. 

An auxiliary airfoil invented by M. 
Constantin and said to diminish the 
hazards of stalling is being tested on a 
Farman F.71 biplane at Toussus- 
Le Noble Airport, France. 

Air Service, a subsidiary of the Far- 
man company offering aerial taxi flying, 
is advertising week-ends by air, taking 
passengers to resorts Saturday noon 
and bringing tlieni back to Paris Sun- 


day night. The cost is about $.125 per 

Over 300 planes p.irlicipated in the 
French national air fete at Vincennes 
June 8, and the number of spectators 
was estimated at 300,000, On the same 
day. a large demonstration of military 
flying was held in Rome. 

^fme. Maryse Bastie, former holder 
of the woman’s endurance record, failed 
in ail attempt to regain it at Le Bourget 
June 10, as her plane ran out of gaso- 
line after 22 hr. 27 min. in the air. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York arc both now qualified pilot-s. 
Prince George is taking flight training, 
and the other .son of Ring George V. 
the Duke of Gloucester, uses an air- 
plane for much of his traveling. 

Frederick Henry Royce, founder, 
director, and chief engineer nf Rolls 
Royce, Ltd., has been awarded a 
barnnelcy. 

' Following the winning of his prize 
for the first Indian to fly solo from 
India to London, the Aga Khan has 
offered a prize of $2,500 for the first 
Indian to fly from any point in India 
to Capetown within four weeks from 
the date of starting. 

A Swiss inventor has made successful 
tests with a new type of parachute 
which has a pilot cliutc within the 
shroud lines of the main canopy, with 
a hole in the top so that it can act as 
a funnel to fill the larger chute. 

General Graziani, vice-Governor of 
Cyrenaica, Italy, has organized a circuit 
court M’hich travels around the province 
by plane. 

The Jupiter engine is now produced 
under licen.se in seventeen different 
countries. The English Bristol com- 
pany turns oiil nvelve of these engines 
weekly. 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir John Miles 
Steel has been appointed to command 
the Rpynl .Air Force in India at the 
end of I'ehruary, 1931. when .Air Mar- 
shal .8ir William G. H. Sahnond 'vill 
terminate his period of appohitinent. 
Air Vice-Marshal E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt. 
now Commandant of the R..A.F. Staff 
College, will become Air Officer Com- 
manding in Iraq next October. Air 
Commodore P. B. Jouhert de la Ferte 
will succeed him as Commandant of the 
Staff College. 

Tile Junkers G. 38, four-engined 
monoplane, has received official German 
approval a.s a freight-carrier. 

More than 1,000 hr. of flying without 
an accident by members of llie Singapore 
light seaplane club is reported by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce repre- 

Pope Pius XI has recommended use 
of airlines hy church dignitaries as a 
means of making possible more frequent 
visits to Rome without undue loss of 

Official dedication of Vaihuena Flying 
Field. Mexico’s Central Civil Airport, 
will lake place Sept. 16. 

The concession to Eiiri(|ue Schondubc 
for operation of Vera Cruz-Progreso 
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Rrducr Mexican Air Postage 
MEXICO CITY (MEXICO)— As a re- 
sult of last year’s deficit of $10,000 in- 
curred by the air mail service, officials 
of the Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works and the Post Office De- 
partment are holding a series of con- 
ferences to work out methods of making 
the service more profitalile. Air mail 
postage to points in Mexico and the 
United Slates was recently reduced from 
$.175 to $.10 per oz, of first class mail, 
and reductions for other clas-se.s are 
being considered. During 1929, 115,^5 
lb. of mail were carried on 3fexican 
airlines, yielding a revcqpe of $212,691. 
The payment to aviation companies was 
$223,090. Greatest volume was carried 
over the Mexico City-Brownsville, Tex. 
route flown by the Mexican division of 
Pan .American .Airways, and the .same 
company also operates the Vera Cruz- 
Merida line which is second in traffic. 


Tral Siemens-Halskc Engine 

BERLIN (GERMANY) — Comprehensive 
tests supervised by Dcutschen Versu- 
chsausl.iil fur Luflfalirt e.V, over a 
jieriod (if two months were passed 
.“•uccessfully hy the new Sicniens-Halske 
9-cyl, radial aircraft engine, model 
SH.20. 'Jhc horsepower deicinpcd 
varied from 478 to a maximum of 591.78 
under different conditions of load and 
endurance, and the company rating is 
500-580 hp. with top speed of 1.900 
r.p.ni. The engine, which does not use 
reduction gears, weighs 881.8 lb., giving 
a wt.zhp. of 1.488 lb. The piston 
displacement is 213.5 cu.in., as com- 
pared with 19! cu.in, for the Bristol 
Jupiter and 186 cu.in, (or the Pratt & 
W'hitncy Hornet. A more complete 
description of this engine will appear 
in a later issue of Aviation. 


Plan New Periiviiiti Lino 
LIMA (I’ERf) — Two Boeing 40-R-4 
mail and passenger planes have been 
received here for use oil the Cajamarca- 
Moyobaniba service which is to be in- 
augurated soon by Peruvian Naval Air- 
lines. The new route will eventually he 
extended to Iquitos on the Maraiion 
River in the Amazon region, supple- 
iiicntiiig the Lima-Iquitos service which 
has been in operation for some time. 
In conjunction with the railroad from 
the port of Pacasmayo to Cajaniarca, 
through service will be provided from 
Iquitos to the Pacific Coast, and the 
trip will he made in from 30 to 36 hr. 
I.andplanes will be used as far as 
Chachapoyas, from which point sea- 
planes will operate over the river to 
the end of the line. 


and Vcr.a Cruz-T.impico airlines will 
lie withdrawn if service is not inaugu- 
rated within .six weeks. 

Students of six Tokio universities re- 
cently formed the Japanese Students 
Federation of Aviation. 
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Lord Thomson Gives 
British Airways Data 

LONDON (f.xccaxd) — Comparative 
subsidy figures for various European 
nations were given recently by Lord 
Thomson, Secretary of State for Air, 
(luring a debate in the House of Lords. 
The secretary said that in France 77 
per cent of airline receipts is sub- 
sidy, in Germany 68 per cent, and in 
Great Britain only SO per cent. The 
subsidy cost per mile of operation is 
about $4 in France, $2.25 in Germany, 
and $1.60 in Great Britain. In the 
latter country, the subsidy contribution 
to Imperial .Airways now amounts to 
about $.80 per toii-niilc. 

In the course of his speech. Lord 
Tlionisctn predicted that the central 
•African airway would be in operation 
as far as the Great Lakes by the end 
of this year, and would reach Cape 
Totvn hy t'le .spring of 1931. He fell, 
however, that the extension of the 
London-Karaclii line to Australia would 
not be in operation before 1932. The 
Air Ministry is also considering giving 
aid to Canadian companies or the 
Canadian Government in establishing 
airwa)-s on the western side of the 
Atlantic, possibly from Canada to Soulli 
America. Finally, Lord Tliomson urged 
tlie immediate building of an airsliip 
with gas capacity of 7,500,000 cu.fl., if 
the forthcoming flights of R.lOO and 
R.IO! are successful. 


Junkers Seaplane Sets Marks 
BERLIN (GERMANY) — Several note- 
worthy performances were recorded re- 
cently by a Junkers junior plane on 
floats, piloled by Captain Zimmerman. 
He reached an altitude of 18,696 ft. 
alone, and 15,416 ft- with a passenger. 
He also set a duration mark of 8 hr. 
27 min., and attained a maximum speed 
of 101.8 m.p.h. Although this plane does 
not fall in a category recognized by the 
K.A.I., it is believed that these consti- 
tute unofficial international records for 
light seaplane.s. The plane used had 
an 80 hp. Genet engine. 


France Approve* Welding 
PARIS (FRANCE) — Welding has at last 
been approved for use hy French air- 
craft manufacturers. It was prohibited 
as unsafe during the War, and until 
ilie present, attempts to persuade the 
Government to allow it have been futile. 
Permission was ohtained, however, for 
e-xperimental construction of a cantilever 
monoplane ten-passenger transport by 
.Avions Villiers, using welded clirome- 
molybdenum steel for fuselage, landing 
gear, engine mount, and tail surfaces. 
Static tests have been successfully 
. passed, and as a consequence, this form 
of construction will he permitted here- 
after. The same company is now con- 
structing a tri-engined transport with 
welded structure. 


Commercial Possibilities of the Do.X 



P OSSIBILITIES of the Dornicr 
Do.X in regular commercial service 
are shown in the above chart, present- 
ing data which was recently compiled 
and made public by Dr, Dornier. The 


giant flying boat is considered adaptable 
to use on any of the routes indicated, 
with ability to carry passengers and 
pay-load as shown in addition to fuel 
sufficient to provide a margin of safely. 
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Segrave “Meteor” 

Has Novel Features 

LONDON (encland) — Unusual in- 
terest has been evinced in the “Meteor,” 
a cantilever low-wing cabin monoplane 
designed by Sir Henry Segrave. the 
first example of which has just been 
completed- It is powered with two in- 
verted Gipsy engines placed in the 
wings, and is designed to fly on either 
one. Unusual visibility is secured hy 
having the sides and front of the cabin 
entirely of glass. A streamlined nose 
extends out from the cabin ahead of the 
wing, giving the fuselage as a whole a 
fairly close approximation to stream- 
line form. It was built by Saunders- 
Uoe, Ltd,, for Aircraft Investment 
Corp., Ltd. According to reports, pro- 
duction models will also be built by the 
Blackburn Co., in which the Aircraft 
Investment Corp. is also financially 
interested. 

The "Meteor” is 28 ft. long, 7.5 ft. 
high, and has a span of 39.5 ft. With a 
designed pay-load of 510 lb., it carries 
three passengers and pilot with an en- 
durance of 4 hr. The gross weight is 
2,750 lb., wing-loading 10.93 Ib./sq.ft., 
and power-loading 11.31 Ib./hp. Esti- 
mated performance figures are as fol- 
lows; lop speed, 140 ni.p.li.; cruising 
speed, 125 m.p.h.; stalling speed, 50 
m.p.h.; ceiling, 17,000 ft. Prices an- 
nounced are $11,500 for the standard 
model and $12,875 for the de luxe model. 
Extensive tests of the new machine are 
now being undertaken. 

[After this story was written, word 
«as received of the tragic death of 
Major Sir Henry Segrave when his 
speedboat, “Miss England," turned over 
after establishing a new World’s record 
of nearly 100 m.p.h. — Ed-] 

Agree on Europe-Congo Line 
BRUSSELS (belgilm)— A conven- 
tion for co-operative establishment of an 
airline to connect Belgium and France 
with the Congo and central Africa has 
jus! been signed here by representatives 
of the two governments. .According to 
the agteemeill, which will run for 10 
yr. with option of extension, the line 
will he run tihernately hy French and 
Belgian companies, the profits to he 
divided erpially. S.A.B.E.N.A. will 
represent the Belgian Governmeiil ; the 
French representative has not yet been 
selected, and it is possible that (or the 
present the African Air Force may be 
designated, instead of a private firm. 
Weekly service is to he inaugurated 
before the end of the summer. 


Start Danzig-Bucharcst Line 
WARSAW (POLAND) — During this 
month a new airline is to be opened 
between Danzig and Bucharest by 
Polskie Linje Lotnieze Lot, The serv- 
ice will be three tim(s per week, and 
the 1,000 mi. will be covered in one day. 
Fokker F-7-B three-engined planes, 
manufactured in Poland under license, 
will be used. 
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WHAT OUR 

Readers Say 


Good Flyers and instructors 

To THE Editor: 

The editorial on learning and on 
teaching flying [in Aviation for 
April 12, 1930] strikes a sympathetic 
note in one who has servetl in tin- 
capacity of principal of a flying 
school. Not by any means arc all 
good flyers capable instructors. 

While I am reluctant to subscribe to 
the thought that aviators as a class 
are temperamental — would at any rate 
deplore imbuing them with that idea 
— yet. just as the specialist in any line 
has his particular complex, so has 
the aviator, and sty also has the in- 
structor in any specialty. When, then, 
we admix the complex of the flyer 
and that of the instructor, we woulil 
dd well to pick our man with all pos- 
sible care. 

It is my oliscrvation that both in- 
structors and flyers are born, that 
what they karn is how to put their 
natural tients to use. 1 have no doubt 
that you have seen not a few men 
wha are quite out of place in the 
educational world, just a-s we find so 
many would-be flyers who simply 
cannot fly. The former may continue 
to occupy places for which they are 
unsuited, but the latter must per force 
be rejected. 

Sa it is that, after subjecting the 
flyer to most exacting tests, we must 
subject him to further tests in order 
to learn of and then ilevelop his 
ability to impart knowledge. This 
greatly reduces the number of men 
available to teach flying. 

To date we have been so hard 
pressed! to qualify enough flyers th.it 
we have had to accept well nigh any 
flyer as an instructor. Let us hope 
that with the development of safer 
planes more liorn instructors will be- 
come flyers and thereby increase the 
available supply of instructor-flyers. 

While it is very true that general 
and technical education is a most 
valuable asset to the instructor and 
to the. flyer, yet to neither is it indis- 
pensable. There arc good instructors 
among jnlisted flyers of limited edu- 
cation just as there are poor ones 
among officers who have graduated 
from colleges, from' technical schools 
or from the Nava! Academy. By 
which I would repeat that, in my 
humble opinion, the ability to teach 
is a natural gift, to be developed in 
him who is srt fortunate a-s to be 
possessed of it, just as is the case 
with ability to fly. 

T have had the thought, loo, that, 
by reason of their talent for imparting 


knowledge, certain newly graduated 
flyers would be excellent ones lo re- 
tain as instructors. The mental proc- 
esses through which they have jvsi 
passed in developing ability to fly, 
being fresh in mind, would be of very 
real value. 

Brooks Upham. 

[.Admiral Upham, just appointed as 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation to 
superintend all the Navy's personnel 
activities, was for nearly three years 
in command of the Navy’s flight 
training base at Pensacola. Few men 
have had an opportunity of seeing 
instructors and students in larger 
numbers or of more variable qualities 
of personality. — Ed.] 


Accidents 
To THE Editor; 

I have read with considerable pleas- 
ure the article on Aircraft Accidents 
hy Pendleton Edgar, chairman, Acci- 
dent Board. Aeronautics Branch De- 
partment of Commerce, especially in 
reference to safety measures in the air 
and the meiliods used in analyzing 
crash causes. I have read with etjual 
pleasure your editorial comments on 
publicity to be given in cases of air 
accidents. In one or two cases I have 
read in the current press extremely 
caustic criticism of the Bureau of Com- 
merce for apparent reticence in divulg- 
ing to the press facts and findings in 
major aircraft accidents. 

I have personally been for some 
years particularly concerned with the 
general condition of air safely and feel 
that the Bureau of Commerce is ap- 
proaching this question in a correct 
manner, and that considerable reticence 
is absolutely retiuired in cases of this 
kind until the “true cause of accident" 
is definitely established. First con- 
clusions do not go ! 

Findings of investigations should 
undoubtetUy be released for publication 
after tliorougli and complete inves- 
tigation. 

It is particularly pleasing to note 
that crashes due to material failures 
have in the last five years been re- 
duced over fifty per cent. These fig- 
ures are more than borne out by 
analysis of nine years of operation in 
the military services. At.first sight, 
the increase percentage it» crashes due 
to pilot or supervisory errors is alarm- 
ing- hut vieweti absolutely cold- 
bloodedly the condition is favorable. 
Today the analysis of underlying 
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causes is complete ami all crashes not 
tluc to weather, terrain, carelessness, 
tii.sohetlicncc or malcrici, including de- 
sign, ntust perforce l>e attributed to 
poor judgment, poor technique or lack 
of experience or supervision. 

But all crashes due to poor judgment 
are hy no means criminal in their 
nature, nor arc they subject to con- 
demnation. The time interval in 
emergencies in the air is such a brief 
period that due consideration of all 
conditions is not often possible and 

•Speaking personally. I have been in 
a crash due lo faulty judgment. 
Immediately afterwards. I am con- 
fitlent chat the same plane couki have 
been taken into the air, under the same 
conditions and with the same per- 
.sonnel, and landed in spite of the 
trouble and without damage, but the 
fact is that, while there was faulty 
judgment displayed, it was the best 
judgment which could have been ex- 
pected of the pilot at the time. 
Experience, of course, counts, hut time 
in the air alone gives judgment, and 
we can and must expect a fairly high 
percentage of crashes due to errors in 
judgment. It is inherent with the 
present day design, but gradually 
safety devices arc improving this 
condition, 

A study of all crashes in a nine-year 
period brings out some astonishing 
data, especially with regards lo ap- 
parent cyclic errors of judgment iit 
Irninctl pilots with time in the air and 
what might be tcrmeil inherent psycho- 
logical dangerous pilots. The clata is 
not as yet sufficient lo safely draw up 
rules and regulations to eliminate such 
pilots, but is becoming indicative. 

I have watched tlie operation of 
several commercial air lines over a 
considerable period of time, and there 
is no doubt .it all that in certain in- 
divitlual cases there are flagrant vio- 
lations of safely orders in flying, both 
in the attitude of flying and in plane 
handling. 'I'his, hou*t*\*er. is a ques- 
tion of flight discipline tvhicli will be 
corrected if the people at large will 
report the circumstance lo local com- 
merce inspectors, giving time, date, 
location and number of the plane, but 
here again is a dilficulty. Laymen, as 
a rule, and I say Ibis advisedly from 
llie results of numerous investigations 
of crashes which I have personally 
investigated, arc totally incapable of 
giiing any reliable evidence of the 
»p^ or altitude of a plane in flight 
prior to an accident. The maneuvers 
in the air are not understood or recog- 
nized. and to the lay mind, a “tail spin" 
is everything from a zoom to a simple 
wingover. 

One improvement in ground main- 
tenance could, I think, be made by the 
Bureau of Commerce- It involves pub- 
licity! I have .seen innumerable ile- 
fects found by inspectors in planes in 
operation from small private fields, 
repairs that were criminal ami some- 
times fatal- They were made in all 
innocence, hut. nevertheless, displayed 
criminal ignorance. Would it not he 
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wise for the bureau to publish in the 
aircraft ])oriodicals pliotographs of 
glowing defects in grnunrl mainte- 
nance. accompanied hy sketches or de- 
scriptions of correct nieiltotls of repair, 
mentioning no names or localities? 
The game is now, and amateurs arc 
dc.signing, building anti repairing. 
Help them out, by giving examples of 
tbe faulty workmanship found in the 
field. In this game a little knosvledgc 
is a dangerous thing. 

K. F. .Smith, 

U. S. .Vdftif Air Slalioii, 

San Diego, Calif, 

[It is with special satisfaction that we 
are able to pre.sent the personal views 
of Commander Sntith, formerly Chief 
of Staff to the Commander of the 
Battle Fleet -Aircraft Squadron and 
now in charge of repair and mainte- 
nance work at the Naval Aircraft Sta- 
tion at San Diego. His letter speaks 
for itself, and wc take occasion only to 
express the heartiest approval of the 
suggestion of unlimited publicity mailo 
in his last paragraph. It is one which 
the Department of Commerce could 
quite well lake under consideration and 
act upon favorably, and we should be 
glad to co-operate in giving publicity 
to their analyses of dangerous situa- 
tions, the personnel and locations in- 
volved being left in discreet anonymity, 
where lliey have beat found to exist.— 
Ed.] 


Inalruclioii for IiiBlruclora 

To THE Editor; 

I read with interest your ciiitorial 
on "Is flying learned or taught?" 
[In Aviation for April 12. 1930.] We 
are very inucli in sympathy with your 
argument. 

In order to ensure our students of 
the best possible instruction, this com- 
pany organized from the first an in- 
structors' school, and before we allowed 
any of our instructors lo slarl with 
students they were required to take a 
course bnili in flying instruction ami 
ground instruction at the instructors' 
school. The course given requireil 
approximately two weeks' time. 

Each instnictor was considered as a 
student iliiring his trainiitg period, ami 
very careful consideration was given 
not only to his flying ability, hut lo 
his ability to impart his knowledge 
.successfully to others. 

It is surprising how many O'Ints 
with numerous hours in the air were 
found unsatisfactory to act as flying 

the school definitely recommended that 
they he placed on flying work other 
than instruction. In other cases the 
school recommended that instructors 
he confined to primary work only, and 
every instructor going through the 
school was graded. 

In order that onr schools may lie 
kept up to standard, we have one or 
two men from the instructors' school 
constantly circulating through our 


various bases, checking and re-check- 
ing instructors in their method', in an 
effort to huild up their technique, 
morale and aitilily to instruct. 

Wc feel that in the long run this is 
a policy which will pay, and we 
thought J'ou tvould be interested in 
getting the reactions of our company 
in respect to this very important 
subject. 

C- S. Jones, 
President, 

Ciirtiss-lV right Flying Service. 


Colored Beacon Lights 

1. I hai’e read the interesting article 
by L, C. Porter entitled "Thirty Cent 
Protection for a Million Dollar Ship" 
appearing in the ^lay 10 issue of 
Aviation. I note the criticism in one 
of the paragraphs concerning the non- 
use of colored lights for airways bea- 
cons. the paragraph ending with the 
quotation “why?'' This would he 
interesting reading if these were 
the facts. Every airways beacon 
establislied by the Department of Com- 
merce utilizes colored lights and con- 
veys a message of significance and 
meaning to the pilot. Reil course 
lights are placed on airways beacons 
where no landing is possible. Every 
intermediate landing field carries a 
green course light. The course lights 
flash mileage numbers which identify 
their locations. The use of colored 
lights has been developed to the 
highest tiegree as may he ascertained 
by reference lo the inclosures. 

2. This appears to he another case 
of the blind leading the blind. 

F. C. Hincsburc, 
Chief Engineer. Ainvays Div.. 

Dept, of Conuiiercc. 


Fog Penetration 

I have read with much interest. 
Doctor S. H. -Anderson's letter of 
May 10- I have for many years, given 
imich thought to this question of fly- 
ing in fog, and have made some study 
of spectral analysis, which has at least 
enabled me to understand in a measure 
what we have lo do in making objects 
visible in a fog. 

Now, it seems lo me, in the first 
place, that no part can he greater than 
the whole of which it is a part- In 
other words, a red light, obtained in 
the ordinary way, hy simply excluding 
a portion of the while light, cannot 
have a greater penetrating effect tlian 
the white light itself which contains 
all of the rays that we see as red, 
simply because the other rays have 
been filtered out. It seems to mc- 
tliercfore, that the greatest hope of 
improving the st.ite of the Art of fly- 
ing in a fog lies either in learning in 
what way to utilize tlie infra red rays 
that have penetrated and do penetrate 
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the fog. or some means of produc- 
ing a light which will have greater in- 
tensity in the red than any light at 
present available. 

This problem can, of course, ijc ap- 
liroached in two \\ays — cither by in- 
creasing the total brilliancy of the 
light and thus increasing the red rays 
along with the rest, which merely 
means progressive improvement in our 
present searchlights, or tlie finding of 
some means of producing an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant light that shall have 
more power in the red and infra red 
than any searchlight that we have at 
present available or can make available 
by the same effort and expnise. 

I notice that the basis of Doctor 
Anderson's illumination tables is one- 
tenth of one per cent, from which I 
infer that he has found that tlie total 
illumination can he reduced to one- 
tentli of one per cent of tliat normal 
in broad daylight and still be visible to 
tlie naked e>*e. 

His article does introduce a new 
suggestion into the problem in that he 
points out that it is not simply a ques- 
tion of the total light available for 
the sight of the observer, hut, also, the 
proportion between tlic light that comes 
through the fog and tlie light that is 
reflected by the fog and- tliercfore, has 
an obscuring effect, and if he can find 
a practical method of greatly dimiiish- 
ing the light that the fog itself reflects 
to the eye, it will lie very helpful even 
if he doesn't increase the total amount 
of light that penetrates the fog and 
reaches the ej'e. "Very few people have 
any idea how enormously adaptable 
the eye is as to light saisiiivaicss. It 
is possible to re.id ordinary print by 
the light of the full moon. I have often 
done it myself. We always read print 
hy full daylight. Now, the light of the 
sun under like atmospheric conditions 
is much more than 1,000 times as great 
as the light of the full moon, so that 
the scope of the eye rims through much 

illumination as compar«l with mini- 
mum illumination anil by he.iring this 
fact in view, I am in hope that some- 
body will he ingenious enough to make 
a substantial advance in this ex- 
tremely important art of seeing through 
a fog. 

I wish to express my personal sense 
of gratitude to Doctor Anderson for 
Ills contribution lo tliis difficult and 
imporUint subject. 

GoDFREV L. Cabot. 

[Fast President, National Aero- 
nautic Association.] 


Parastles 
To THE Editor; 

As a reader of your magazine 
Aviation for the past five years, I 
have never before been disturbed as 
I was over the article concerning the 
“Farasilc on Aviation'' piihlishal on 
page 412 in the March 1st issue. 

My personal opinion of the writer 
is that he must have liceu born ail 
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expcrl nti apronniitlcal jjfietict — am! 
Ollier sciencc^ — niul imi>l Imre >tiulicil 
them since cradle ibys and can't see 
any reason why others shouldn't hare 
heen so fortunate. -Since I have been 
interested in aviation anti all its 
branches in a practical way, 1 wonder 
if you woultl mind, if it is possible to 
do so, Kcttinjj in touch with the author 
of the article and asking him to kindly 
step forward as I would like to inherit 
-■-oine of his ability. That i.s. of course, 
if the party is not too proud. 

Do you think the aeronautically in- 
clined public having the desire to enter 
the field should be condeiiinetl iliic to 
lack of aeronautical ami other science? 
If so I would like to know for the 
benefit of niv.self as well as others. 

If it is possible I wouki also greatly 


The Craf Zeppelin Departs 

M ost reon-a in New York, one 
imagines, had an emotional 
reaction to the Graf Zeppelin when 
she fiew over the city Monday night 
far different from what they had had 
on previous occasions. For one thing, 
she fieiv lower than she hatl ever flown 
hoforc, so that we got a more viviil 
idea of her speed, and also of her 
power. The drumming of her engines, 
somehow, was a breath-taking thing 
to hear. But that was not all. She 
w*as not a Jumbo of the air ilii.s time, 
H mechanical curiosity obligingly 
circling this way ami that, so that 
those on the ground might have a gooil 
look at her, and in some degree |iro- 
voking the yawns that come after five 
minutes of looking at any curiosity. 
She was an authentic aerial liner, on 
her way. going somewhere, ami 
giving tile impression that she was 
too busy with that purpose to care 
whether those on the ground looked 
at her or not. Thus she sei-med to 
have grown enonmiusly in that im- 
portance which attaches )o all trans- 
port.ation of a major sort. Express 
trains, ocean liners, even big sailing 
ship.s. all have this; they are ex- 
hilarating. ami when one of them 
pa.sscs you, whether it is in the miiklle 
of the ocean or on the countryside, 
you have an impulse to shout, wave 
your handkerchief and blow kisses, 
even if you know nobody on hoard. 
.And why? Probably because they 
are visibly bound for far places, 
away beyond the horiaon; they arc no 
little airplanes or automohilcs, buzzing 
armin.i within a hundred miles from 
home, hut great bulks whose only con- 
ceivable reason for existence is to 
voyage to the di.'tnnl laiiil of cvery- 


apprcciaic the name of the gre.ni gcniii- 
M-ho wrote the article on "I'arasite on 
.\\'ialioii." 

flophig you will give lliU mailer 

I’liii.ii' Ma.si. 

Porichcsicr, .V. )’. 

I The editorial to which Mr. M.isi re- 
fers of course bore not upon the efforts 
of sincere inventors ivitb some knowl- 
edge of the field wherein they work, 
blit only on the activities of financial 
.sharpers with fraudulent projects or 
deluded inventors ivith hopelessly im- 
possible ideas who seek financial sup- 
port from the hard-earned savings of 
small investors. For our unfavorable 
opinion of those groups we have no 
apology to offer. — Ed.J 


l.ndy'.s dreams. Ami they come to life 
I'lily when the lines are ctist off and 
they start the journey. 

It was this Imich of magnificence 
that the Graf Zeppelin carried with 
her Monday night, ami to judge from 
the remarks on the street, every specta- 
tor caught it. She ha.s now taken hci' 
place as an institution, like the Eiiropa, 
the Berengaria, and the Twentieth 
Century Limited, — New York 


Jumping Puritans 

I Iiodv ilrc.ss as a Puritan and, to 
give the role an up-to-date aspect. 


Airport Designs 

Amekican AiRt'OBT Desicxs; Taylor, 
Royers fr Bliss, Inc,, A'rai York Cilv: 
96 t-p.: $3.00. 

U NDER THE AiinvK TiTt-K, the designs 
submitted in the Lehigh Airports 
Competition, which closed last fall, 
have heen published in book form. It 
is divided in four sections; Prize 
winning ilesigns. honorable mention 
designs, selected designs, and an 
analysis of designs. The latter is 


jump from ft dirigible over llostoii, 
as part of the Tercentenary prognini, 

’That i.' ft lot of nonsense. It is 
worse than that; it is {oolliardinc'-s. 
There is nothing to be gained. Persons 
jump with parachutes only when 
necessary. They jump to lest them. 
They jump to learn bow to use 
them. They jump when they have to 

W’c suggest that if the plan is car- 
ried through, the man who makes the 
jump should be the man who sug- 
gested the stunt. — B oston Traveler. 


‘Dcpen<lal>ilily‘ Xor "Tllriir 

fs E R 0 S A U T t C A I. SCIENCE ll.TS 

-I- hroughl a thrill to modern trans- 
pormiioii, 1! is also well on the road 
towarti discarding the thrill in favor 
of the more prosaic elements of safely, 
efficiency am! timetable promptness. 
-Arrival ami tleparturc of passenger 
planes no longer attract the curious- 
minded croivils they dill a decade ago; 
atteml.Tiiee is even dropping off in the 
nunilier of those greeting the Graf 
Zeppelin, which recently moored at 
Lakelmrst after its sixth iraiis--At1antie 

Mucli as we might regret the pass- 
ing of the excitement and enthusiasm 
aroused by long-distance flights, we 
should welcome the commonplace 
realilv of aviation and nialler-of-faci 
attitude toward air travel which 
olivimisly implies that it has liccnmc 
an accepted mode of iransportalioii 
whose thrill is an emotional by-proiluct 
no more important than the thrill ex- 
perienced ill taking a train or oecan 

Flying is no longer a fantastic ami 
improhable experience, hm an e\cry- 
da\’ actuality nf the here-aiid-iiow. 
Such lieitig the ease, it is lo-ing its 
questionable glamour and suhstitntiilg 
for it a (lependaliility wlio-e lack of 
excitenieni can be easily excused. — 
Minxe-Mmi-is St.vk. 


done liy Archibald Black, president 
of Black & Bigeloiv. liic.. New York 
Cilv. The leading designs have liecn 
reproduced and dominate the honk 
while others have been reproduced 
because of the interesting suggestions 
which thev incorporate. The book is 
essentially a collection of estim.atcs of 
future aircraft terminal facilities ami 
as such stands as an indicator of what 
lines the evnhilion of airports may 
follow. — t'liARi.K.s H. Gale, Assishtnl 
Edilor oj .Aviation. 


Editorial Comment 

FROM THE DAILY PRESS 


New Volumes 

FOR THE SHELVES 


Abstracts and Reviews 


Worlil Avialion 

Aviation Atlas; Sirlccn-pagc collcc- 
lion of maps and photographs prepared 
for the Gulf Refining Co., by Rand- 
McXally Sr Co. 


5 issuing to the avia- 

tii industry an aviation atlas prepared 
by Rand-.AlcNally & Company. The 
sixicen pages of this atlas present 
a number of interesting features, amply 
illustrated and dealing with the high 
lights of ai’i.ation history, as well a.s 
the contemporary information. 

Two pages are devoted to photo- 
graphs and brief descriptions of S2 
outstanding figures in the development 
of aeronautics from the very bcgiimiiig 
to the present time. Photographs are 
shown also of lighter-tlian-air and 
heavicr-than-air types from tlicir ear- 
liest beginning. There is a chrono- 
logical review of aviation history anil 
a world’s map showing the path of 
the most famous long-distance flights. 
Two intere.siiiig graphs present the 
trend of miles flown and air passen- 
gers carried in each of the leading 

The air transport routes in North 
and South America arc indicateil on 
relief map.s and there is an interesting 
map showing the relative size of the 
United Slates in point of time rei|uired 
to cover distance within the country 
to what it was before the air mail as 
under the present system was de- 
veloped. 


Aileron Effect on Rolling 
Effect of Variation of Chord and 
Span of Azlerons on Rollino and 
Vawino Moments at Several 
Angles OF Pitch, by R. H. Hcaid, 


T echnical report 298 described 
the results of an inve.stigation of 
the rolling and yawing moments due 
to ailerons of various chords and 
spans on two airfoils haidng the Clark 
Y and U. S. A, 27 wing sections. This 
rcjwrt covers the extension of the 
previnu-s work to higher angles of 

The model had a 60-inch wing 
span with ailerons of span equal to 
67 per cent of the wing seinispan and 
cliord equal to 20 and 20 per cent of 
the wing chord. The measurements 
were made at various angles of pitch 
hut at zeio angle of roll and yaw. 

It was observed that tlie upward 
motion of the aileron was much more 
effective in producing rolling moments 
than was downward motion. Also, 


the upward displacements produced 
much smaller yawing moments than 
the downward displacements. For 
this reason it is urged that some 
means he found by which one aileron 
is raised while the other remains 
neutral. Development of the differ- 
entia! aileron system to give larger 


upward rllsptaeemcms tor a given 
small downward displacement is very 
desirable. 

No general relation could be found 
for the effect of variation of span and 
chord of ailerons for both "mg sec- 
tions at all angles of attack. It was 
noted however, that while one aileron 
of a given chord and span at a given 
angular di.splacement produced almost 
the same rolling and yawing moments 
on both wing sections, the usual com- 
bination of two ailerons gave a ratio 
of rolling moment to yawing moment 
from U to 2 times as great on the 
U. S. a’. 27 as it gave on the Clark Y 


New Patents 


A RETRACTABLE landing gear with 
a highly efficient shock absorb- 
ing element in the main folding 
strnt is covered by this patent- Two 
types of landing gear are covered, 
■fhe first of these retracts the wheels 
into wells provided within the float 
and automatically closes a door after 
the wheel. The second type folds the 
wheels into a position approximately 
4.A deg. above the center line of the 
float. In both instances it is the 
main strut which folds and this strut 
automatically locks when lowered into 
position for use. The shock absorb- 
ing element in each case is rubber 
coniprcssioii rings. 

On the landing gear which folds 
within the pontoon the upward and 
downward motion of the svheel opens 
and closes a small door in the bottom 
of the float. Thus, when the wheel 
is completely retracted, the lower sur- 
face is smooth and unbroken by any 
pockets. 

Control Surface Mechanism 

Forest Hills, X. V., Rsslffanr to Fairchild 
AlrpLine MnnulRcturlng Corp., New York, 


P uniXG wiXGS which may he 
folded without disconnecting the 
aileron control mechanism are pro- 
vided for in this patent. Thi.s mech- 
anism also automatically folds the 
ailerons up when the wings are dis- 
connected. By means of ball and 
socket joints the aileron controls arc 
led directly through the wing at a 
point very near to the folding hinges. 
When the wings are folded back, the 
shortening of the rods automatically 
raises the ailerons to the proper level. 
By means of an adjustable cam. which 
may be manipulated by a lever, the 


1,751,407. Lloyd Stenrnmn.TVIvliUa, Kans., 
assignor to the Ste.imnin Aircraft Co., 
Inc.. Wichita, Kans. Filed Septemhei- IS, 
1020. Serial Ko. 39Z.O04. 

A SIMPLE DOLLY which may he 
quickly attached or taken off from 
a rotating tail wheel is the object of 
this invention. The dolly is of rugged 
construction and is made throughout 
of welded steel pipe. It has a "U” 
section which fits around the tail 
wheel and spring fasteners hold it 
securely once it is in place. The 
length of the handle is adjustable. 
To unhook the dolly it is necessary 
only to pull a cord fastened to two 
spring catches, which releases the 
hold mechanim and allows the dolly 
to be lifted free of the wheel. 

The patent also covers a type of 
tail wheel upon which this doily will fit. 


Air Intake Healer 
1,767,488- Lloyd Stcarmon, Wichita, Kan.. 
Inc., Wichita, Kans. Filed September IS, 

A pre-iieate* for aircraft car- 
buretor intakes is the article 
covered in this patent. The healer 
consists essentially of two piping ar- 
rangements through which the ex- 
haust gases are led off, and a secondary 
piping layer, built around a short 
distance of each of these exhaust 
pipes. From these the heated air is 
led into an intake connected with the 
carburetor. An adjustable air scoop 
allows this air to be drawn directly 
from the outside or passed over the 
heating elements. 

It is claimed that this device will 
automatically guard against fire which 
might be causetl by the engine back- 
firing and ih.n the device may be 
readily attached to existing aircrafL 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 


Thla /-Off pi’ffffirctl Bff Itie eiiUora of Aviation pi 
arc piibnoJirit free of rJinrpr, nolelp on the' 
oanal^criitlmi icfioloocvcr. JJoivifoctiirero oi 



Glider Safety Belt 

A SAFETY EEi.T specially (IcsiKiieil for 
use ^Y^tlI primary gliders lias just 
been announced by Tlic Kussel! Manu- 
facturing Co., Middletown, Conn, Tlic 
design was worked out in cooperation 
with tile American Motorless Aviation 
Corp, of New York City to the specifi- 
cations of Mr. Heinrich Knott. 

Features of the bell are the positive 
lock f.astener and the 8 in. witle waist 
band which gives support and protec- 
tion to the pilot. Both ends are ea.sily 
adjust.ahie tlimngh a friction type buckle 
similar to the design used on parachute 
harnesses. The belt is furnished with or 
without special elastic connecting links 
in the form of Rusco Aero Rings. — 
AviATios, June 21, 19S0. 


Stabilizer Indicator 

A .YEW iNSTRfMENT foT use in .tviatioit 
called tile stabilizer incidence indi- 
cator i.s now in production at tlie Hart- 
ford factory of the \'eeder-Rix)t Com- 





pany. The instrument consists of a 
small, light weight counter geared to the 
stabilizer controls, which indicates di- 
recllv in degrees the angle of incidence 
at which the stabilizer is set. I’ositive 
and negative indicators sliow the direc- 
tion from "Neutral" and the degrees are 
indicated in numbers from I to S. — 
Aviatio.y, June 21. 1930. 


Built Id Landing Light 

A new nfii.T in uvnoing i.iniiT type 
1.ANR 1250 S is now being pro- 
duced by The I’ylc-National Co. of Chi- 
cago. The liglil is built into ibc leading 
edge of tbc wing and consists of .a 12 in. 
silver plated reflector, a pre-foaised 
socket and 12 in. prismatic lens all 
mounted in aluminum frames. The re- 
flector and lens combination is designed 
to give maximum beam candle power at 
all times. The lamp to he used ivith this 
type of light is the 12 volt 20 ampere 
pre-focal ba.se type recently developed 
by the Pyle-National and W’estinghouse 
engineers. According to tlie manufac- 


turer, type I-ANR light projects a beam 
wide enough to give full pick U|i of 
ground detail from altitudes from 500 to 
1,000 [t. The beam has a sharp cut off 
without any stray light and its white 
appearance aids pentration and increases 
the visibility of ground detail.— Avia- 
tion, Jmir 21, 1930. 


Aviation Compressor 

M oiiel a-c-e air cooled, single stage 
conipressor for use in the avia- 
tion field has just been placed on 
the market hv the Oardner-Deiiver Co. 
of Quincy. III. The unit consists of a 
X 4 duplex compressor and a 5 lip. 
motor mounted on a cast iron base on 
top of the air receivers. It has a dis- 
placement of 26 cu. f.p.m, operating at 
a rale of 600 r.p.ni. 

An outstanding feature is the enclos- 
ing of the suction and discharge valves 
in separate compartments. This pre- 
vents the air from being heated when 
passing through the intake valves. ,-\n 
automatic or hand operated start and 
.stop control is furnished as standard 
eijuipinent and operated in conjunction 
with the Penn i?t® pressure nn<l 
moisture unloader. Lubrication is the 
controlled splash type. Other features of 
the conipressor are the V-lype belt 
drive, fan type of flywheel, use of Hyatt 
type roller hearings, an aflercooler in 
the base and a nniffler for the suction 
opening. — .Aviation, y»«c 21. 1930. 


Blue Diamoml Drills 

W iiiTMAX & Barnes, Inc. of De- 
troit recently announced a new 
type of high spe^ small drill to be 
ioiowii as the Blue Diamond High Speeil 
Drill. This differs in design from the 
regular small high speed drill and is 
given a special heat treatment. The 
company states that this combination 
gives the drill extra strength and ability 
to penetrate faster. The drill is fur- 
nished only in jobbers* sizes A to j in. 
by 64lhs and wire sizes No. 1 to 55 
inclusive. — Aviation, lime 21, 1930. 


Pho9-Copper Alloys 

T he M’estinghousc Electric and Man- 
iifacturing Co. has just introduced 
the Phos-Copper alloys tor use as a gen- 
eral welding and brazing material for 
copper and copper base alloys. Plio.s- 
Copper marketed in rod and strip form 
is composed essentiallv of copper and 
from 5 to 10 per cent phosphorus, the 


Trade Catalogs IHIIII 

► rire fiofs and larches. The new 
12-page Catalog D just published by 
Clayton & I-anibert Xifg. Co. shows the 
company's line of torches and firepots 
for kerosene anil gasoline. Torches 
Nos. 308, 32-A, 52 and SI, and firepot 
No, 75. all recently introduced, are de- 
scribed in the catalog, A supplement 
devoted to repair parts is obtainable. 
►fVj of Nickel Cast Iron. The Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Inc. recently issued 
a catalog dealing with outstanding ap- 
plications of nickel cast iron. The alloy 
is cla.ssified under five important indus- 
trial fields for reference hv designing 
engineers or manufacturers of eiiuipment 
employing cast iron. 


fluidity of the material lieing directly 
proportional to the phosphorus content. 
'I'he higher degree of fluidity, the lictter 
will be the alloying, penetrating and 
cementing properties at a comparatively 
Imv welding or fusing temperature. 
I’hos-Copper is iiseti extensively in the 
manufacture of electrical eijuipnient and 
for making joints in water heaters, 
radiators and cooling coils. It may 
serve as a substitute for silver solder. — 
Avi.ation, Jane 21, 1930. 


New Wappat Bench Grinder 

A new Red Streak pon.-ihlc electric 
bench grinder designed tor tool 
sharpening as well ns for general 
grinding purposes is announced by 
Wappat Inc. The two 6 in. grinding 
wheels are covcrcil with adjustable 
safely guarils, thus protecting the oper- 
ator, and making it possible to grind 
at any position on the circumference 
of the wheels. 'I'he switch is located 





at tlie base. The grinder is so balanced 
as to prevent vibration and is light 
enough to move from place to place.— 
Aviation, June 21, 19SU. 
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''BOX OHy BOY! How that 
Quaker State can take it!" 


But Quaker State Aero Oil is not refined in the ordi- 
nary way. It is super-refined, carried a step further by 
an exclusive process that removes the quart of waste. 
In its place you get a quart of the finest lubricant — 
four full quarts of lubricant to every gallon of Quaker 
State Aero Oil. So you really get an extra quart. 

That’s one reason why Quaker State will outlast 
and out-lubricate ordinary aero oils. Here's another. 
Every gallon of Quaker State Aero Oil is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil — the finest 
base an aero oil can possibly have. 

Give Quaker State Aero Oil a try. See what hap- 
pens. Notice how a motor responds to Quaker State’s 
smoother, sweeter lubrication. Notice how Quaker 
State continues to give trouble-free performance as 
the hours pile up. Then when you’ve drained it out, 
examine it. You’ll discover that Quaker State is still 
good lubrication — you'll know that the e.xfra quart 
makes Quaker State the finest aero oil that ever took 
a plane down a runway. 


Quaker State 


AERO OIL 


Quaker State Aero Oil will give flawless lubri- 
cation for hours on end. Long after ordinary oil would 
have been beaten to a frazzle, Quaker State still asks 
for more of the toughest punishment a motor can give 
it. And the reason lies in the extra quart of lubrica- 
tion you find in every gallon of Quaker State AeroOil. 

Extra quart-’ What do we mean by that? Just this... 

In every gallon of ordinary oil there is a quart of 
material that is of little or no value in the lubrication 
of an airplane motor. It’s a quart of waste that's left 
in by ordinary refining. 


Gef that extra quart in every go//on 
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THE FIVE PLACE $ 
PASSENGER PLANE 

AfJproi'ed Type CertIficaU 224 
Increased production on the New Standard Five-Place 
plane, has brought about this price reduction. It’s still 
the same plane, every item as good as ever, but appre* 
ciably lower in cost. 

As a money earner, this plane has no equal in its 
class. It seats four passengers, hops out of small Helds, 
is safe, dependable and extremely well equipped. It 
has the famous safety fuselage, built of riveted open- 
section Duralumin. 

Standard equipment includes: complete set of 
Pioneer Instruments, Eclipse Starter, Bendix Brakes, 
Oildraulic landing gear struts, navigation lights, 
steerable tail skid and a complete set of covers. 

You must see this plane before you choose a new 


1. Write o 


e for a demonstration. 


ew Standard 
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4i ^ “I THE KINNER POWERED 

TRAINER 

Approved Type Cenificace 216 

Here again, the economies of increased production 
have enabled us to reduce prices materially on 
this plane of proven design and acknowledged per- 
formance. 

The New Standard Trainer, built to Navy specifica- 
tions, is the leading trainer of its class. It is rugged 
enough for outside loops, safe enough for primary 
work and maneuverable enough for any kind of 
training. 

Equipped with Pioneer instruments and all neces- 
sary equipment, ruggedly built with fuselage of riveted 
open-section Duralumin and wings of government 
specification spruce, it is the ideal training plane. 

See this plane at your earliest opportunity. Write 
or wire for a demonstration. 


Aircraft Corp. 


Paterson^ X. J. 







ON AIRPORTS 


An airport project, scrutinized in 
the “lisht” of a painstaking survey 
which considers all possible factors, 
is a project well begun. 

The value of this preliminary survey 
cannot be over-estimated.Important 
questions must be answered. Is the 
site well chosen? How large need 
the airport be to meet present re- 
quirements? To care for future 
growth? What income can be 
reasonably anticipated ? 

To answer these and numerous 
other questions intelligently requires 
wide experience in airport planning 
and building. We have it — and are 
adding to it every working day 
in the execution of contracts for 
cities throughout the country. Air- 
port building is a new science — be 
sure you’re right before going ahead. 



AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT & CONSTRUCTION CO. 

MITTEN BUILDING PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Butler Ready-Made 
Steel Haugars of the in- 
dividiiul type embody 
all the ecouomical a<I- 
vanta^es tliat are to be 
found III either the 
commercial or larger 
airport buildings. 



Made 

entirely 


Along the air travel routes of the 
nation the growing demand for 
intermediate airport facilities 
arc being met with Butler Ready* 
made Steel Hangars. 


Completeness, Speed and case of erection, 
hre-safeness, permanence, and attractiveness 
are economic features which liave made 
them first choice for all airport sheltering 
purposes. 


Sizes range from the large airport types with 
clear s]>ans of 80 feet or more down to the 
individual T-ahajieil, round or gable roof 
hangars for any size airplane. Air stations 
along transport lines, Hying schools, hangars 
and training quarters, plant buildings for 
aircraft factories, ground equipment and 
material warehouses and repair shops are 
some of the many other air industry purposes 
served by Butler Ready-inatle Steel Build* 
ings. Butler designs include combinations 
of steel and stucco and steel and brick veneer* 


A new booklet picturing installations of Butter 
Keady.made Steel Hangars will be sent upon re- 
quest. Butler engineering service will also supply 
full information and prices if you will meuliou the 
size building in mind. 


BUTLER MAXUFACTURIIVG COMPANY 

124.> Eastern Avenue ‘^'emie. S. E. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Locating Competent Help 
for the Nation’s Biggest 
Industrial Concerns 

T he man who reads the leading business paper of 
his industry ought to be the best man for a 
business position. That’s why concerns of every 
kind from Canada to Mexico and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific center their employment wants for 
executives and competent assistants in the SEARCH- 
LIGHT SECTIONS of the McGraw-Hill publications. 
A list of the companies that have used “SEARCH- 
LIGHT” for this purpose within the last year would 
read like a directory of prominent concerns in almost 
every branch of industry. 

The SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS are known to tech- 
nical men the world over as the “Opportunity” 
centers of fifteen important fields. They contain more 
employment ads for men in these fields than any other 
publications serving the same groups of readers — the 
natural attractions for those looking for better 
positions. 

Each McGraw-Hill publication is the leader in its 
field and “SEARCHLIGHT” is used and consulted for 
every business want of their respective readers. 

The men YOU need -now or in the future — can be 
reached through “SEARCHLIGHT” ads. Use them. 
They cost little and returns are invariably prompt and 
satisfactory. 

Write today to: 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPARTMENT 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

10th Avenue at 36th Street 
New York City 
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^cognition 

of a notable contribution 
io ihe Mechanic Krts . . . 


-- Jicytmccn 




The Franklin Institute 
awardede*^ 

The Certificate of Merit 
to the Inventor 
of Self- tapping Screws 

The award of The Franklin Insti- 
tute’s coveted Certificate ofMerit to 
Mr. Heyman Rosenberg is only fit- 
ting recognition of his contribution 
to the mechanic arts. His Self-tap- 
pingScrewshavegreatlyaided Amer- 
ican industry, particularly in the 
development of mass produaion. 
Enormous economies of assembly 
time and labor have been made pos- 
sible by these unique Screws which 
ace so hardened and threaded that 
they tap their own thread in metal 
as they are driven. Slow and expen- 
sive tapping, for 1500years necessary 
to the assembly of metal products 
with saews, is no longer required 
for hundreds of assemblies. 



In the production of almost every 
kind of metal produn...from cam- 
eras to airplanes . . . Self- capping 
Screws have replaced machine 
screws and other devices. Notable 
assembly advantages have resulted 
. . . savings of thousands of 
dollars yearly have been effected. 
And better fastenings have been 
obtained. 

Free trial samples of Self-tapping 
Screws will be gladly furnished . . . 
a description of your application 
brings them. As Vice-President of 
the Parker-Kalon Corporation, Mr. 
Heyman Rosenberg is available for 
assistance in solving difficult assem- 
bly problems. 

PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
Dept.M, 192-200 Varick St., NewYoik, N.Y. 

PARKER-KALON 

HARDENED 

Self-tapping Screws 
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What do 
you need? 


T he ‘ 

of thil 
^ I 


! Searchlight Section 
of this publication serves 
i handy and efficient 
means of getting in contact with 
others in the metal working in- 
dustry who have services or ma- 
terial things to offer, that may 
just be one of your business 
wants. It is the industry’s recog- 
nized center for the < 
of all kinds of 
Consult it regularly every week 
— use it for advertising the many 
miscellaneous needs that con- 
front you from time to time. The 
cost of advertising is small, the 
and 


CAPITAL 
PARTNER 
PLANT SITE 
SALESMEN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
AGENTS 
SKILLED LABOR 
ADDITIONAL 
PRODUCTS 
TO MANUFACTURE 

or 

BRANCH PLANT 
Etc., Etc. 


For Every Business Want- 


Think “SEARCHLIGHT” First 




Proper Equipment is Vital 
For Proper Ground Service 











y y y y y y y 
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HOLLEY CARBURETORS 

HASY STARTING and POSITIVK “PICK-UP” 

The Holley Carburetor Company manufacture a complete 
.line of carburetors for airplane engines from 60 h.p. to 600 
h.p. Several of our models are shown below. 

2.25” 2-21" 2i" 2" IJ" 2" 


CARBURETOR 
SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 1903 


Descriptive lilcralure, yours for the asking, gives 
full details of design, construction, control and 

Write today. 


HOLLEY CARBURETOR COMPANY 


Detroit. Michigan 



Vteel^awgars 


♦ PERMANENT - 

♦ FIRE-PROOF • 

♦ LOW COST . 


The Thomas & Armstrong Company 

Airplane Hangar Division 


LONDON, OHIO 


Business Wants 


T he Searchlight Section of this 
paper represents a meeting place 
for men and concerns who have 
immediate business “wants” to fill — the 
section covers 



“Searchlight” 


A\T.\TION 
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There’s more 

Safety 

than you’ll 
ever need 



m l/t®^IRCRAFT 
^ TIE ROD 

The most rigorous test agency in 
this country sets aircraft construc- 
tion standards. HartshornTie Rod 
standards are even more exacting. 

Hartshorn Square Section Tie Rods abso- 
lutely prevent torsional strain in in- 
ternal wing and fuselage bracing. If 




The flat faces save assembly time, for 
wrenches can be applied at any point 
along the rod and light corners are 
no longer troublesome, 

Hartshorn Streamline Tie Rods offer 
little wind resistance. They axe strong, 
light and will not stretch. They in- 
crease speed, reduce fuel consumption 
and cut follow-up and lining-up costs. 
Brace every ship you build or fly uiith 


Af Aim B AFT 

tie rods 

STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 

250 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 



Where the factor 
of safety is oil 
important .... 

Through Death Valley, across the Bad Lands, 
the Rockies, or scorching desert sands, the 
reliabilityofZapon products continues supreme. 
Since the beginning of aviation they have 
contributed largely as an all important factor 
of safety. In 

Clear Nitrate Aeroplane Dopes 
Semi Kgraentcd Aeroplane Dopes 
Gloss Pigmented Aeroplane Dopes 
the element of safety is constantly assured by 
the most exacting series of continuous labo- 
ratory tests, each step vitally essential to 
maintaining not only the highest standard of 
Zapon quality but also absolute safety in the air. 
Also Thinners, Lacquer Enamels 
and Lacquer Primers 

It ii the age of color nen for the plane anil in keeping with 
[hii moilem desire, Zapon Cloth for inierior upholstery lends 
an ulfM luxuriout ^nijh w the finest sport job. Bnlliant 

THE ZAPON COMPANY 

STAMFORD, CONN. 
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The Budd 
Wheel Company 

Makers of 

Wheels for airplanes 

PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 




SAVE 

on airplane parts and supplies and fiy- 
ing equipment. Our new Catalog "H” 
contains hundreds of bargains. Every- 
thing for aviator and plane. 

Ji'rilc for a cofiy lotlay.' 

NicholaS'Beazle^ 

A u*pla^ foi^aiiy In e (0f 


EITCillRilf AIRCRAFT 




For Air Mail u 


For Sport or Husine.in n 


' SPORT MAILWING 


IMTCAIRN' .%inrn.%l-T. Iu< 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 
FOR 

AERONAUTICAL SERVICES 

Loudspeaker Instajlations 
for Airports 

Motor and Wind Driven Generators 


R. C. POWEI.L & Co., I.vc. 

350 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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HERE TO FLY 



Wedell-Williams Flying Schools 


- FLORIDA - 


LjilMt typ< trilninf planMUM, 




Vs 
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jcURTISS-WRICHT 

^ CURTISS-WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 


- OBLAROMA 


U. S. DEPT OF COMMERCE^ 
APPROVED TRANSPORT/ 
OROUNO & FLYING^ 
SCHOOL 


L£ARK TO FLY AT THE 

FOGG SCHOOL 

NBWBAUCO AIR 5ERYICR 




For advertising rates in the 
"Where To Fly” Section of 
Aviation write to 


— yxw YORK FTATR — 


— FENN8ILVAMA — 


R 0 0 S E y E L^T 


AVIATION TRAINING 


For information regarding flying 

SCHOOLS 

Look in the ‘where to fly’ section 

OF ‘AVIATION’ 

You can ascertain at a glance the 

BEST SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 

II SSih St., New Ycrk 




Aircraft Service Directory 


^^CourAdvatuement 

Quality Aircraft Tubing 

TUBING 

PIONEER INSTRUnEHrCOnPANY 

uxinonti avtaROOKtYN hem yoeqi 

SUMMERILL 

Manulacnjccrs 
of Soainlesa Steel Tubing 
Since 1699 

Summerill Tubing Co. 

STEARMAN, 
KITTYHAWK and 
AEROMARINB KLEMM 

sis'VslS’/.!: 

"ag®-" (y 

Airplane Covers 

MONET BACK IF NOT BATISriEI) 

^SWEEUROCK ^VUTION^O. 

Don’t Throw Spark Plugs Away 


BI'ARXI’I.CO KEXEWAL BBRVICS 


AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

TFIUMPH 

WDJO *0^^fIc?aL ^AKBi 

Professaooa! Services 

WINDTUNNEL 

Aeradynamical Reoearcb. Complete 
Equipmenl. 

Scientific Flying Model Testi. 

Tunael. Flyiag end Demonstration 
Models Made. 

Lowest Rates 

AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 

Youtigberg, Brown 8C 
Youngbei^ 
Airport Engineers 

sional Service Directory” of 
Professional Directory Division 






Phenix Clear Nitrate Dope 


Good Advice 

Should Be Solicited 
When Needed 


Every Airplane Plant 
.presents a set of highly 
individual problems that 
must be answered by ex- 
pert assistance, taking 
into consideration all of 
the technical peculiarities 
of the plant under 
scrutiny. 

You can find the specific 
answer to your aviation 
problem through the 
Directory of Professional 
Service shown on this 
page. 


•W’lATlON 
Jimc 21, mo 






EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES— USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 



FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


SPECIAL LONG DISTANCE BELLANCA 

RANGE : .KSi'-u'l. 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORP. 


SACRIFICE SALE 



FOR SALE 

Stinson Senior 

300 Wright 
Beautiful Condition 
Price ^7000 

IVriie or wire 

M. JOHNSON 

Box 367, Wausau. Wis. 
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1 FOR SAIB 1 
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EfiS* 


IS. S ’• 


Dural Ribs and Spars 

SU .... 

SaSSHSlHSS; 

"=,-aar- 

sii:fp«s 

n-ANTPn Tr.n.T.orl «lln, .BnoH.noW .F.,.1 

THREE BARGAINS 

lSI=LsdM 

POSITIONS WANTED 

Notice To 
Advertisers! 


AVIATION 

iMinS; 

EXECUTIVE ■ 

•I'iiree years of excellent record us 1 
chief engineer of nationally kno»'n | 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
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Dependability, so important in aircraft 
engines, has been the outstanding reason 
that Scintilla has been selected as stand- 
ard on the majority of leading makes 
of engines. 

Scintilla Magnetos are available for 
engines of from one to eighteen 
cylinders. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO.. Inc. 



DEPEIVDABILITY 

SIMPLICITY 

ACCESSIBILITY 
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"Palriciaa" frairjpin plant, carrying IB pasiengcrj and 2 pitus. 
hwtrtd with thra Wright CycloncEnginrt erjuipptdwith SRB Balt Btariags. 


SRB Assures Dependable Bearing 



Performance to the Keystone "Patrician” 


(j 70 the essendals of capacity 
J and durability must be added 
the dependability of SRB to have 
the ultimate in ball bearing per- 
formance. 

Aircraft engineers must hold 
weight to an absolute minimum 
consistent with safety — hence 


their almost unanimous choice of 
SRB — the ball bearing that, size 
for size, offers the utmost in 
both radial and thrust capacity. 

SRB Ball Bearings predomi- 
nate in the aeronautical industry 
— positive evidence of their 
proven merit. 



THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

Buihttrs oj Depent/able Aircrajl Since 1909 

BALTIMORE MD. * CABLEOLENMAR 


AERIAL TACTICS! 


Down— down— down — for 6,000 feet in a vertical dive, carrying a 
1, 000-pound bomb in a standard naval bomb release! Attaining full 
terminal velocity of more than 4 miles per minute. Then pulling out 
sharply from the dive with the bomb still in place! Again and again, this 
feat was performed by the new Martin Diving Bomber XTsM-l — 
a feat never before accomplished by any plane in any country. 

Still carrying the 1.000-pound bomb, this rugged bomber executed 
pursuit aerobatics such as loops, rolls, Immelmans and inverted flying 
with astonishing ease and grace. It has set new records for bombing 
plane performance and established new tactics for aerial warfare. 

What is responsible for the remarkable stamina and maneuverability 
of the new Manin Diving Bomber? First, the able aerodynamical de- 
sign of the plane by the Bureau of Aeronautics of theUniteil States Navy. 
Secondly, the typical Martin dependability in developing the structural 
and detail design — made possible by exhaustive research, vast re- 
sources and the "knowing how" that comes from twenty-one years of 
airplane-building experience. 

Dependability is the one faaor indispensable in building any type 
of aircraft, whether it is battle planes or planes for pleasure and busi- 
ness. The U. S. Government, which leads the world in aircraft re- 
search, geu from Martin construction the ultimate in dependability! 
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A NEW ERA IN 



Comfort, cost, confidence 

SET NEW TRAFFIC MARK! 







HREE million men, women, 
and children took to the air last 
year. Between July and Decem- 
ber traffic sped over America 
for 78,940,161 swift, straight miles. Planes 
today are carrying more first-flighters and 
developing more seasoned air travelers than 
ever before. 

Some weeks ago, the American Society 
for Promotion of Aviation offered first flights 
at a ride. With little advertising, 5,182 
mothers, fathers, and youngsters showed that 
they’re not only unafraid to fly, but are anx- 
ious to go up behind Wright “Whirlwinds” 
and“Cyclones.” Comfortable weather helped 
get them up, and price also played a part. 

But the thing which counted most of all 
is the public’s growing confidence. Sturdy 
planes, powered by Wright and piloted by 
capable men, daily carry new crowds aloft. 
Comfort, cost, and confidence are setting 
new traffic records. 

To the masses “Powered by Wright” 
means confidence in Flying. Dependable per- 
formance of Wright’s five world-proved en- 
gines makes the phrase an asset not only to 
Wright . . . and to Aviation . . . but to each 
of the 4,000,000 who’ve already flown, and 
to countless others who’ll soon be taking 
their first trips up! 
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